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THE AUTHOR. 



PREFACE. 



The number of books already issued, similar 
in design and general character to the present, 
might seem to be a sufficient reason for with- 
holding its publication ; and the author has, on 
this ground alone, deferred it for a considerable 
period. His own experience, however, has at 
length convinced him that the publication is duly 
warranted. The numerous instances in which 
his pupils have found it necessary to lay aside 
the school-books, and have recourse to maga- 
zines, and printed addresses, is considered suffi- 
ciently indicative of a demand for new pieces, 
suited to the purposes of declamation. 

The compilations in general use are indeed, 
for the most part, good selections, and comprise 
many well chosen and valuable extracts; but 
the constant repetition of the pieces contained in 
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^cabemic Citeroture^ 



EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS ON THE POWER OP 

INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

Ip wc glance at the wide range of Literature, and 
Poetry, and Philosophy, which are the legitimate growth 
of civil culture, we find them exerting an influence 
broad, deep, and lasting, over the character and condi- 
tion of the human family. The extraordinary sway ex- 
ercised by the mind through the medium of its produc- 
tions, is indeed too obvious to need elucidation. The 
whole history of civilization abounds with examples 
of the remarkable ascendency and influence that be- 
long to the vigorous and well cultivated intellect in the 
field of authorship. A most forcible illustration of 
this ascendency is found, in the unlimited control, the 
absolute mental despotism, exerted for a long succes- 
sion of ages by the Aristotelian philosophy. The do- 
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14 POWER OF INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

minion of Literature is indeed a spiritual dominion— ^ 
its agency, a moral and mental agency ^and its power 
over the intellect and the heart beyond computation. 
But this dominion, and agency, and power, be it remem- 
bered, are not merely the incidental endowments of 
nature; not solely the spontaneous fruit of a soil natu- 
rally exuberant ; — they depend in a very material de-. 
gree upon the training and discipline of the faculties. 
There exists an intimate connexion between the power 
of the mind and the culture bestowed on it. This is a 
consideration of the highest moment. It is the idea 
which I desire to develop most clearly, and impress 
most strongly. 

This dormant energy evolved by culture, and the 
progressive character which it stamps upon the mind, 
are facts of intense interest to the ardent and inquiring 
spirit that finds its chief delight in the pursuit of truth 
and knowledge. To such an one it is a gratifying re- 
flection, that in all the results yet produced by the in- 
tellect, in all that it has discovered or accomplished — 
the limit of its achievements has not been reached ; 
that among the many brilliant and powerful minds that 
have enriched the annals of philosophy and science, no 
one has yet penetrated to the " tdtima Thuy^ of in- 
tellectual progress ; thai no master spirit has yet been 
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able, even though toiling in advance of his country 
and his age, to arrive at those Pillars of Hercules in 
the world of science, that siiould oblige him to proclaim 
" ne plus ulira^ to those coming after him ; that no 
human intellect, however gifted by its Author, how- 
ever improved by cultivation, however ardent in its 
pursuit, has yet reached that limit of progress — the 
verge of human knowledge — on which it could proudly 
plant itself, and say to its fellow intellects, thus far shall 
ye come and no farther* 



CHARACTER OF THE A3IERICAN REVOLUTION 

It is easy to perceive that the renunciation of British 
allegiance by the American Colonies, and the erection 
of a popular government, were not the mere result of 
an unrighteous tax, or of any single act proceeding 
from the British Parliament. Their separation from 
the parent country was a necessary consequence of 
their peculiar condition and character. It was an 
event which must have occurred, sooner or later, in the 
natural progress of things. ''Although the precise 
moment when Independence and a Republic should be 
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proclaimed might depend upon accident, and be accel- 
erated or retarded by the conduct of European Rulers, 
yet the ultimate possession of both those treasures was 
decreed by the circumstances, the habits, the taste and 
the character of the American Nation." It is true, the 
injustice of England abridged the period of her sway 
over the Colonies, yet by no system of policy which 
she could have consented to adopt, would she have se- 
cured to herself a permanent dominion. The unkind- 
ness of the parent, indeed, quickened the resolution of 
the child to forego her protection, and renounce her 
authority; but the child had already arrived at years 
of discretion, had grown to the form, and strength, 
and dignity of manhood ; and neither needed her pro- 
tection, nor would brook her unnatural oppression. 

An impatience of religious intolerance, and a deter- 
mined spirit of investigation in regard to all matters, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, had characterized the Co- 
lonists from the time of tlieir emigration. Political 
affairs had, from their peculiar condition, been more 
freely and more generally discussed than in the 
mother country. Society being less numerous, and 
more scattered than in the old world, every citizen was 
sensible of his individual importance. He had im- 
bibed the habit of inquiring and thinking for himself — 
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of scrutinizing and judging public measures according 
to his own ideas of justice, and his own standard of 
political orthodoxy. 

Hence there existed among the Colonists a vast 
amount of liberal and intelligent sentiments, and a 
strong sense of personal independence. Under such 
circumstances it was impossible that the popular senti- 
ment and feeling should not have scope. No form of 
oppression, no system of encroachments, could be long 
or patiently endured. They lived at a period when 
the progress of correct notions on the subject of govern- 
ment enabled them to understand their rights, and they 
wanted not the spirit to maintain them. They saw 
those rights invaded — they felt that the impulse to 
strike for freedom was a divine one, and they obeyed 
it. The blow gave liberty to their country, and a Re- 
public to the world. 



CICERO. 



There is nothing in the character of this extraordi* 
nary man that strikes us so forcibly as his fondness for 
elocution. Remarkable as he was for the variety of bis 
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18 CICERO. 

endowments, for the grasp and power of his niind^ and 
for the almost unlimited range of objects to which it 
was directed, yet the whole history of his private life 
and public career clearly evinces that oratory was the 
master passion of his soul. Whatever of greatness his 
character possessed in other respects may be attributed 
mainly to this. The spirit of eloquence stirring deeply 
and constantly within him was the moving spring of all 
his best exertions. If he was distinguished for intel- 
lectual industry, for extraordinary self-culture, and for 
the universality of his acquirements, it was that he 
might develop the more completely his idea of a perfect 
orator. This image forever possessed his mind, and it 
seemed the work of his life to elaborate and unfold 
it — to give to the ideal within him a sensible manifes- 
tation. 

It is no matter of surprise that an individual apply- 
ing himself to the culture of eloquence, with such a 
standard of excellence in his mind, should have pro- 
gressed so far towards perfection. Nor is it diflScult to 
comprehend the interest which an orator thus formed 
must have imparted to the occasion, when the Praetor 
of Sicily was arraigned before the solemn tribunal of 
his country to answer to the charge of extortion and cru- 
elty. Such a trial would be interesting under ordinary 
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circnmstanceSj and managed with only ordinary ability. 
How much more so, when the charges against that re- 
morseless plunderer were brought home to him by the 
ablest orator of the age — by an orator who had been 
from boyhood approximating to an ideal perfection, and 
whose maturity of eloquence had been the growth, and 
study, and development of his whole previous life. It 
needed but little sagacity to have announced in ad- 
vance the infallible result of such a trial, and to have 
assured the Praetor, with more than oracular certainty, 
that his condemnation was already sealed — that all 
the influence he might draw around him, and all the 
legal learning and talent he might enlist in his defence, 
would avail him nothing against the searching interro- 
gatories and withering denunciations of his prosecu- 
tor — that the language of truth would fall from the lips 
of Cicero invested with the splendor and the power of 
oratory, and would drive him from the unequal con- 
test into a voluntary and disgraceful exile. 

But the trial of Verres was only one of many occa- 
sions on which Cicero employed in the cause of truth 
and justice the extraordinary eloquence with which 
nature and his own industry had so liberally endowed 
him. 

It was a still greater triumph of his genius, when he 
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arose in the temple of Jupiter Stator, amid the assem- 
bled Senators, to arrest the progress of treason, and 
avert the ruin that threatened to overwhelm the State. 
In whatever light we view the character of Cataline ^ 
whether he be regarded as the leader of a faction that 
had some wrongs to complain of, and some justification 
for its crimes, or as an unredeemed and unmitigated 
traitor ; there can be but one opinion as to the elo- 
quence which the crisis evoked. Nor can it indeed be 
doubted that there was enough of the odious and detes- 
table in the character of the conspirator, and a suffi- 
cient preponderance of right and justice on the side of 
Cicero and the Senate, to enlist the suflFrages of the 
good in favor of the latter, and to impart to the oratory 
of the occasion an interest, and a lustre, which it could 
not have derived from a bad cause. 

In that solemn and august assemblage of Roman Pa- 
tricians the daring and profligate Cataline had the har- 
dihood to appear in person ; and though Cicero had 
entered the Senate well equipped for his task, yet the 
presence of his antagonist at such a moment took him 
entirely by surprise, and confounded the whole body of 
the Senate. The hour was a crisis for Rome, and preg- 
nant with her destiny. Cicero was conscious of this. 
Filled with the awfulness of the moment, and penetra- 
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ted with the conviction that the fate of aii empire was 
at stake, the orator arose slowly from his seat, and with 
a dignity of aspect, and firmness of manner which the 
occasion alone could inspire, poured out upon the head 
of the devoted conspirator a torrent of overpowering 
denunciation, << blazoned forth with the ardor of in- 
censed eloquence the whole course of his villainies and 
treasons," and kindled among the citizens of Rome a 
fire of indignation that went forth to consume her ene- 
mies. The result could not have been less than it was. 
Rome was saved from the grasp of a profligate wretch, 
and the name of Cicero was covered with glory. 



ENGLISH WRITERS ON AMERICA. 

When we consider our present enviable position and 
our probable future career, it need not surprise us that 
the United States of America have become the constant 
theme of disparagement among the partizans of royalty 
throughout Europe, and that our political institutions 
and social customs are the subject of frequent misre- 
presentation and impotent calumny. That the English 
nation especially, whose power when unjustly exerted 
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was by us successfully resisted, whose invading annies 
were by ours triumphantly repelled, whose asserted sove- 
reignty of the ocean was by our navy practically refuted, 
and who are now compelled to regard us not as depen- 
dants but as rivals ; that the press of that people should 
labor to traduce our national character, and to diminish 
our political influence, ought neither to excite our sur- 
prise, nor to disturb our equanimity. If intelligent 
men in Great Britain — men occupying the dignifled and 
responsible station of journalists and reviewers, can de- 
scend to the low employment of sanctioning and dis- 
seminating slanders notoriously unfounded, such a 
course can do us but little harm, and will ultimately 
redound to their own shame. It does not become us, 
as a people, to betray great sensibility on this subject, 
or to lay any great stress upon these wanton calumnies. 
"It is not," says our countryman, Mr. Irving, "in the 
opinion of England alone that honor lives and reputation 
has its being. The world at large is the arbiter of a na- 
tion's fame ; with its thousand eyes it witnesses a na- 
tion's deeds, and from their collective testimony is na- 
tional glory or national disgrace established." It is for us 
then to stand erect before the world, with the conscious 
dignity of a people growing rapidly into importance — 
of a people containing within themselves all the ele- 
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ments of true greatness, and probably destined to hold 
a high place among nations when England shall 
have passed the zenith of her glory. It is for us to re- 
gard with comparative indifference the detraction and 
falsehood of the British press which have their origin 
in ignorance and are propagated by envy. The most 
effectual refutation of these unworthy aspersions, is 
found in the constantly recurring indications of the 
energy, spirit, and enterprize of our citizens — in the 
sound sense and lofty tone of our public journals — in 
the increasing diffusion amongst us of general intelli- 
gence and sound learning ; and in short, in all the daily 
developments of our national character. The relation 
which we sustain to Great Britain, is one of mutual de- 
pendency and reciprocal interests. It is therefore of 
equal importance to both countries, to preserve a har- 
monious interchange of sentiments, and to cherish a 
feeling of amity and respect. 



INFLUENCE OP CIVIL LIBERTY ON INTELLECTUAL 

DEVELOPMENT. 

The influence of Civil Liberty upon the literary cha- 
racter of nations, is one of the most prominent lessons 
in history. From the earliest dawn of civilization, the 
culture of the mind, and the excellence of its produc* 
tions, have borne an inverse ratio to the restraints of 
governments, and the arbitrary power of sovereigns. 
The evolution of national intellect has kept pace with 
the spirit of freedom, and the intensity of the former 
has been the greatest, where the development of the 
latter has been the most complete. 

A sense of subjection and dependence degrades the 
spirit of man, and destroys his energy. Arbitrary- 
power is an incubus upon his faculties, and tyranny is 
the grave of his intellect. The mind of a nation, to 
be prolific, must not be unreasonably shackled. The 
noblest eflForts of genius are ever spontaneous and self- 
prompted, and can only originate in minds deeply im- 
bued with a sense of freedom and of self-dependence. 
They are at once the results, and the proof, of an inhe- 
rent vigor which cannot co-exist with any of the forms 
of political despotism. 
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la a comparative view of the litentnie of Datioiis, 
the standard is found to be lowest under goyemments 
the most absolute. The poetry, philoeophj, and elo- 
quence which in ancient Greece attained to an unri- 
valled maturity and splendor, could not have germi- 
nated and been developed in the ungenial soil of the 
Persian monarchy; and the brilliant productions of 
the British mind, which formed the glory of the reign 
of Elizabeth, could never have been originated under 
the blighting and withering despotism of a Turkish 
Sultan, or a Russian Autocrat. 

From these observations, and from all the inculca- 
tions of history, it is sufficiently evident that a state of 
freedom is most favorable to the unfolding of man's 
faculties, and the vigorous action of bis mind, — that 
civil liberty is an important element in bis progress, 
and highly essential to the perfection of his nature. 



PRIDE OF BORROWED OPINIONS. 

Men who are prevented by lack of inclination, or of 
intellect, from forming their own judgment upon a con- 
troverted question, and who only have opinions as they 
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dmv^ them irom the dictum of another^ are commoiily 
the most ambitious to appear aa'partizans, the most 
9EealoQ8 in parading their sentiments, and the most te« 
nacioas in adhering to them. Those who are too stn* 
pid to do their own thinking, are ever the most dogma* 
tical in maintaining a point, and the last to yield it« 
Possessing no resources in themselves — without the 
requisite qualifications for arriving at an independent 
conclusion, they are compelled to draw from extrane- 
ous sources. Their articles of faith are taken at second 
hand, and when they have once come into possession 
of an opinion, they will cut off a right hand, or pluck 
out a right eye, sooner than part with it. Such per- 
9ons usually adopt the sentiments of those whose aim 
and interests are most nearly allied to their own, and 
whose capacities and modes of thinking, though indeed 
of a higher order than theirs, are similar in kind. They 
take their cue from some kindred spirit who happens 
to be endowed with more brains than themselves, but 
who rarely excels them in dogged conceit or obtrusive 
insolence. When the gravest questions are discussed 
—-questions on which they, in common modesty, ought 
to remain silent — they are usually the first to decide 
upon the merits. Arrayed in the garb of borrowed 
opinions, they start into new importance, and claim to 
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be wiser than those who can render a reason. They 
make up in zeal what they lack in persuasion; assur- 
ance is the cloak of ignorance, and clamor supplies the 
place of argument. 

The influence of this class of persons on either side 
of a controverted question, so far as sustained by reason 
or argument, amounts exactly to nothing ; and it might 
safely be set down at zero, except for their numbers. 
Their name is legion. They make up in multitude 
what they want in rationality ; they swell the ranks to 
which they join themselves, and give popularity to the 
cause they espouse ; and that, in these days, is more 
than half the victory. 



TRAVELLING. 



A DIALOGUE. 



George. Well, William, the point is settled at last ; 
I've obtained the consent of my guardian to travel, aiid 
shall set out in less than a week. How delighted I 
should be to have your company. 

William. If you would postpone your tour a year 
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or two, George, I might, perhaps, accompany you ; but 
at presenti I could not consent to abandon my studies. 
What course do you design to take ? 

George. I intend to make the tour of Europe, and 
I anticipate great pleasure, I assure you. 

William. But I thought your uncle had decided 
against your travelling until you had gone through a 
thorough course of instruction with Mr. G. 

George. He had formed a determination to that 
effect, it is true ; but my persevering importunity proved 
stronger than his resolution. I teazed him into com- 
pliance with my wishes* You know I am very fond 
of travelling, William. 

William. Yes, I do know it, George. You have 
travelled already to the neglect of your education. So, 
at least, says Mr. G. who has the direction of your 
studies, and I entirely concur with him. 

George. My ideas on that subject, William, are 
quite at variance with Mr. G's^ I consider travelling 
the very best kind of education. 

William. It may be a very good sequel, George, 
after one's studies are completed f but it should not be 
allowed to interrupt them. 

George. Indeed it is more than a good sequel, — 
it is a good substitute. It supersedes the necessity of 
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hooks, and is worth more than all the colleges in chris- 
teudooL 

William. Is it possible that you think so? 

George. I do indeed ; and I am sure you would 
agree with me, if your mind had not been perverted by 
study. There is nothing like seeing the world, Wil- 
liam. The traveller obtains information without sacri- 
ficing enjoyment. He learns more than the book-worm 
without half the labor. 

William. I admit that travelling is both useful and 
instructive ; but you claim entirely too much for it. 
Your view of the subject is very superficial. You 
must certainly be aware of the important uses of books, 
and of their great value in conducting an education. 
The study of them is unquestionably essential to the 
proper culture of the mind. 

George. I do not believe it. I abominate this de- 
votion to books. I have no faith in it. The world is 
book enough for any man who will take the trouble to 
peruse it. It's just the kind of reading that I like. 
While you are wasting your days and nights over the 
stupid volumes of your library, I shall be far better 
employed in studying life and manners amid the fashion 
and refinement of European society. 
. William. The study of life and manners is very 
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well in its place, George. But your error lies hi en^ 
tering upon that study before you are prepared for it 

» 

George:. The true way to prepare for it is to engage 
in it. There is no teacher like experience. The know- 
ledge we obtain from that source is positire and palpa* 
ble. There is a reality about it that I like exceedingly. 
Travelling is the life for me, William. I shall be off 
in the first packet. 

William. A few years more, George, will producef 
a material change in your opinions. I will not deny 
the value of experience, nor do I wish to underrate it ; 
but you will assuredly discorer, when you have lived 
longer, that there are some things worthy of pursuit 
besides the positive and the palpable; that there is a 
higher order of instruction, a more valuable knowledge, 
a purer wisdom, and a deeper philosophy, than that 
which the fashionable tourist gleans from the surface of 
European society. 

George. That sounds very well, William, and you 
no doubt consider it true ; but I cannot agree with you. 
The best way to learn is to hear and see; to touch, 
taste, and handle. Whoever would study mankind 
must go amongst them, and see what materials they're 
made of. That's my doctrine, and while I am putting 
it into practice, you may bury yourself in your library, 
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if you will, and brood over your books until your very 
person is transformed into a huge quarto. I'm bound 
for England by the first vessel and the nearest route. 

William. Well, George, I wish you joy of your 
tour. But I can not forbear to remark that your confi- 
dence will meet with a wholesome check when you 
find yourself in contact with the intellectual circles of 
England and the Continent. You will there be re- 
garded as a representative of the American character, 
and your opinion will frequently be asked on literary 
topics. Now with your aversion to books, and your 
very slender attainments, you will find such interroga- 
tories exceedingly annoying. This travelling experi- 
ence, and knowledge of the world, that you lay so 
much stress upon, will not protect you from the keen 
mortification to which your position will subject you. 
Then, George, perhaps wounded vanity will teach yon 
a lesson which your friends at home have tried in vain 
to inculcate. 



KATUtlfii 



A FRAGMENT. 



To each successive season belong its characteristic 
attractions. When the serenity of Spring, and the ge* 
nial air of Summer have gone from us; when nature 
has fallen into the sere and yellow leaf, and the time 
for the singing of birds has passed away; we can still 
discover beauty even in the fading foliage of Autumn, 
and we are requited for .the absence of the feathered 
songster by other charms peculiar to the season. Even 
the unrelenting severity of Winter, when its chilling 
blasts come rudely and sternly upon us, is mitigated in 
Its effectSj and made to minister to our enjoyments, by 
the admirable system of compensation which pervades 
the works of nature. 

We are apt to imagine that we should never tire of a 
bland and genial air, of fragrant odors and gentle 
xephyrs,— that nature's green livery would never pall 
upon the vision, and that a perennial Spring, with the 
ceaseless round of its pleasures, would transform our 
world into a paradise. ' Were the condition of the earth 
changed to suit this fancy, how soon should we disco- 
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ver that it is variety and succession which give to the 
accompaniments of each particular season their inte- 
rest and their value. 

The external world changes indeed its form and as- 
pect, but nature still presides. There is at all times 
enough of the beautiful in the works of creation to 
elicit the admiration even of the untutored mind. It 
is true that intellectual culture renders the sensibility 
more delicate and acute; but the perception of the 
beautiful is an inherent self developing faculty, and, 
though improved by education, is not dependent upon it. 
Belonging alike to the peasant and the scholar, it ena- 
bles its possessor, of whatever condition, to discern and 
appreciate the forms of beauty that surround him. It 
is not perhaps as discriminating in the uncultivated 
mind as in others, but it is equally genuine, equally in- 
fallible, and perhaps more enthusiastic. 

Of those who are the professed admirers of nature, 
there are comparatively few that have witnessed her 
most imposing aspects. He who would experience that 
exalted pleasure, should go where the spoiler has not 
yet marred her beauty. He should retreat from the 
haunts of men to some secluded spot not yet invaded 
by the implements of husbandry, where he may see the 
power of natureMeveloped, and her charms displayed 
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on a broader scale than he is accustomed to witness in 
the green-house, the flower garden, or the com field. If 
he would witness her wild and terrific forms, let him 
go to the far off mountain that roars its frowning cliffii 
in deep and unbroken solitude, and see the cataract 
dashing its torrent of foam down the rocky chasm. 
Let him scale some lofty summit where the eagle ca* 
reers amid the clouds, and there let him behold the ele* 
ments at war — an angry tempest gathering at his feet, 
and the clear blue vault of heaven above him. And 
when the storm has spent its rage, and the bow of pro* 
mise spans the heavens, let the sun sink unclouded 
from his view, shedding his last rays upon an evening 
beauty. 

From these and similar illustrations he will form some 
conception of the pleasure to be derived from the con- 
templation of nature; of the refined emotion, the ele- 
vation of sentiment which it is fitted to inspire. If the 
sensualist who is accustomed to prize every thing in 
the degree in which it ministers to his physical enjoy- 
ment, would make himself familiar with scenes like 
Ihese, he would lose himself in admiration ; a new in- 
fluence would come over bis spirit, and he would per- 
ceive that there is a pleasure superior to his grovelling 
delights, and fiir bettor suited to his character and de»- 
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liny. Even the skeptic, who affects to deny the Pro- 
yidence, or to doubt the existence of the Being that 
made him, could he view aright the sublime and the 
mysterious in nature, would perceive in the phoenomena 
around him a new law, and a revealed light; he would 
lenounce his miserable creed, and the Being whom all 
nature proclaims would receive his repentant homage. 



PROGRESS OP THE UNITED STATES. 

The history of every year furnishes new evidence 
of the increasing energy and influence of this Republic, 
and of its unexampled progress in education, and the 
arts, and in whatever pertains to civil culture. The 
physical aspect of the nation, as well as its social and 
intellectual condition, when viewed in connexion with 
the short period of its independent existence, stands 
forth in proud contrast with that of every other nation 
on the globe. Scarcely more than three score years have 
elapsed since the country, which, at this day, presents so 
wide a scene of population and culture, contained but a 
few dependencies of Great Britain on its Eastern shore, 
while the remainder, in its whole extent, exhibited only 
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the dense foliage of an interminable forest, or the waving 
wild grass of a boundless prairie. Now the horison is 
darkened in nearly every direction byclonds of smoke 
sent up from populous cities, and the unbroken gloom 
of the wilderness is succeeded by the busy hum of active 
life. The domain of a free and enlightened nation ex«> 
tends far and wide over a region that was lately the abode 
of no human being save the untamed Indian, From the 
great Lakes of the North to the gigantic Gulf of Mex* 
ico on the South, from the waters of the Atlantic to the 
far off tributaries of the mighty Missouri, the impress 
of civilization is stamped upon the face of the country. 
The ploughshare and the pruning hook are rapidly 
transforming the wilds and woodlands of a vast conti* 
nent into fields of plenty and gardens of beauty. The 
silent forest which but yesterday echoed only to the 
prowling of the beast, the war-whoop of the savage, or 
the scream of the wild fowl, is resonant to-day with the 
sound of the woodman's axe and the merry shout of 
the pioneer. Alieady have the enterprizing sons of 
our soil, carrying with them the implements of hus- 
bandry, penetrated to the extreme verge of the conti* 
nent, and taken possession of the public domain be* 
yond the Rocky Mountains. Nor is the day probably 
very far distant, when the spires and domes of a popu- 
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being are not wanting among us. Halls of leaminir 
and temples of religion are daily springing up nnound 
us, and are following the course of the pioneer to dis- 
pel the gloom of the western wilderness. 

The eflforts now making by philanthropists and slates- 
men to improve and enlarge our systems of education, 
to diffuse still more widely the rudiments of know^Iedge, 
and to render the higher departments of learning more 
accessible to the mass, must be productive of happy 
and enduring consequences. 



THE SAME CONTINUED. 

Yet much, it must be confessed, still remains to be 
done for the intellectual well-being* of the nation. 
Though we have abundant means for disseminating in- 
formation, and almost unlimited facilities for the diffu- 
sion of general intelligence, this is not all that is neces- 
sary for the happiness and prosperity of a people. It 
is not enough that the fountains of knowledge are nu- 
merous; the moral health of the nation requires that 
they be deep and pure. It is mainly by educating the 
people that the tone of society is improved, and the na- 
tional character exalted. In the same degree that we 
extend the means of sound intellectual and moral cul- 
ture, we meliorate the condition and enhance the en- 
joyments of the mass, and impart additional stability to 
our political institutions. 

There is indeed no reason to distrust the people's ca- 
pacity for self-government, nor any adequate ground to 
doubt the feasibility of our present system. But that 
system will effectually accomplish the results which we 
confidently attribute to it, only in the degree in which 
those who administer the government are guided and 
sustained by a sound, virtuous and enlightened public 
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opinion. The conditions most essential to our perma- 
nent prosperity, are the virtue and intelligence of the 
great body of the citizens. Tlicse are the surest safe- 
guards of freedom. Let these be promoted as they 
ought, and we have nothing to apprehend for the fu- 
ture. Let our systems of education be improved and 
extended — let knowledge, pure and wholesome know- 
ledge, be widely diffused — let the moral culture of youth 
receive the attention its importance demands, and our 
liberties will be established upon a sure and immove- 
able foundation. Let these conservative elements be 
blended with our institutions, and they will survive 
every shock, and outlive every storm they may have 
to encounter, and will endure and flourish in their sim- 
plicity and beauty, when those who are still predicting 
their failure shall have lain for ages in their graves. 



ERRONEOUS VIEWS OP EDUCATION. 

Every system of instruction and every applied prin- 
ciple of mental culture seem to have especial reference 
to political or mercenary ends. The prevailing notion 
i« that a certain amount of schooling is necessary for 
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the purposes of life, and all beyond is superfluous; 
This opinion condemns every course of intellectual 
training which requires a longer period than itself has 
prescribed. When a lad has reached a certain age, it 
transfers him at once from the school-room to the world. 
To be employed in the cultivation of the mind after 
the elements of learning are acquired, and the physical 
frame is sufficiently developed for encountering the bus^ 
tie and business of life, is accounted sinful. The men- 
tal capacity of the individual and his destination in 
life are scarcely taken into view. The routine of study 
necessary for occupying his early years must be regu-- 
larly gone through, though he be the veriest dunce. 
Beyond that point he must not go, though he possess 
the genius of a Newton* They who hold this opinion do 
many of them verily believe that the modicum of learn* 
ing which they would mete out to the rising generation 
comprises all that is 'useful. And this would certainly 
be true if men were only bom into the world to acquire 
riches or political honors. If wealth and office were the 
onlv ends of our being, <^then indeed the scale of what 
is termed utility would be the true standard by which to 
estimate the value of all studies and attainments;" but 
if there be higher considerations than these; if the im< 
provement and perfection of our better nature be an 
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object of paramount importance, then, " in proportion 
as mind is superior to matter, should be preferred that 
plan of study which is best calculated to develop and 
improve its powers." 



THE TRUE END OP EDUCATION. 

• The proper object of all culture is to unfold and 
improve our common nature, to impart vigor and acute- 
ness to the intellect, and a healthy tone to the moral 
feelings ; to give to all the principles of action their due 
development; and, in a word, to impart symmetry, con- 
sistency and completeness to the entire character. The 
mode of cultivation which produces such results is 
essentially a different thing from the ordinary routine 
of study, being far more comprehensive and incompa- 
rably more valuable. It ought to be universally adopted 
as the essential process of education; and should not 
only precede, in order of time, the course of instruc- 
tion designed to fit youth for a particular branch of 
business, but should be as nearly as possible consum- 
mated before tlie latter is commenced. In other words, 
a lad ought to be educated for Z//e, fot- it^duties and 
trials, before he is educated for the bar or the counting- 
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house. It matters not what shall be the particular desti- 
nation of the individual. It is enough that he is grow- 
ing up to sustain the relations and responsibilities of a 
citizen and a member of society. Let him be trained 
for this high destiny first, and for any thing else after- 
wards. Let him have the advantage of that training 
"in which his absolute perfection as a man, not his re- 
lative dexterity as a professional man, is the scope im- 
mediately in view." 

There are doubtless very many whose circumstances 
in life render it indispensable for them to exchange, at 
an early age, the lessons of the school-room for the la- 
bor of some remunerating occupation ; and where such 
necessity really exists, it must be complied with. How- 
ever much it may be regretted, it cannot be avoided. 
But the case is different with those whose lot is more 
favorably cast| and whose means are adequate to the 
attainment of an education in the proper sense of the 
word. We can discover no argument, either of expe- 
diency, duty or necessity, for pushing them through a 
hasty and superficial course of study, and then separat- 
ing them abruptly from their books and instructors, 
and placing them in contact with the world while their 
minds are still rude, their powers undeveloped, their 
characters unformed, and their principles unsettled. 



THE OLD CONGRESS OF 1774. 

Of all the events connected with our early history, 
the one most prominent and important, and upon which 
the others may be said to have turned, was the conven- 
tion of " the Old Congress" of 1774, at Carpenter's Hall, 
in Philadelphia. The scene was one of no common 
interest. The sages of the country had there convened 
upon a vital emergency. The wise, virtuous and fear- 
less spirits of the land were brought together by a deep 
sense of their common wrongs. They were men of 
clear heads and stout hearts, of vigorous sense and strong 
intellect, of severe enthusiasm and calm energy; and, 
above all, of resolute and unwavering firmness; men, in 
fact, whom Providence had raised up for the occasion, 
and who left upon the history of their times the deep 
and indelible impress of their characters. " It need be 
no marvel, that from the day on which these men, com- 
ing together to consult on their country's welfare, look- 
ed on each other's faces, and heard each other's words; 
the movement of the cause which brought them there 
was onward, steady, and leading to results it had not en- 
tered into their hearts to conceive." We need not won- 
der that the sentiment which had prompted that conven- 
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in it — without aoquiring, at the same time, a fond of 
knowledge which, whatever the d^iee of its practical 
utility, possesses an undoubted intrinsic Taloe, and is 
therefore a desirable accession to his learning* His 
mind becomes thoroughly imbued with the history of 
the nation whose language and literature he investi* 
gates, and he learns their manners and customS| their 
laws, religion and opinions, their arts and sciences, 
with a degree of minuteness and accuracy to which he 
could not otherwise attain. 

There is no nation so rude or uncultivated, no people 
or tribe so barbarous, that its language, if rightly 
studied, may not contribute something to the treasures 
of the mind. The knowledge of a new tongue fur* 
nishes its possessor with the key to a new storehouse of 
intelligence. It presents him with a new field to ex- 
plore, and enlarges the horizon which limits his intellec- 
tual vision. It pushes out farther from the centre the 
circle which bounds his actual knowledge, and places it 
one remove nearer to that outermost circle which forms 
the limit of his possible attainments. 
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independence, who nobly dared to perish in defence of 
principle, were perhaps among the earliest words that 
our infant lips were taught to pronounce, and we have 
pronounced them and heard them a thousand times 
since ; but has the time yet come when those names begin 
to pall upon the ear? The sound of music and the clash 
of arms have long since died away on Bunker's Hill, 
and the plain of Lexington, and the dense volumes of 
smoke have ceased to ascend from the sanguinary fields 
of New Orleans and Saratoga; but are not those places 
as sacred in our estimation at this hour as they were on 
the morning after the conflict? Do we view the spots, 
rendered memorable by such associations, with less pa- 
triotic emotions because we have seen them before? 
Assuredly not. The lapse of years, so far from effac- 
ing, does but consecrate more deeply our early national 
recollections, and renders more sacred the places con- 
nected with historical events. The scenes of the revo- 
lutionary conflicts become more and more hallowed 
with the progress of time, and the soil that has been 
moistened with the life-blood of freemen, will be the 
shrine at which the future patriot will pour forth the 
oflering of his devoutest gratitude. 



ANOTHER EXTRACT FROM THE SAME. 

It is now sixty-three years since this country took 
its place among the nations of the earth. From that 
time to the present it has been favored with nearly un- 
interrupted prosperity, and has made unexampled pro- 
gress in all that relates to civil and moral culture. 
Within the brief space of little more than half a cen- 
tury, we have passed from a state of infancy to the vigor 
and maturity of manhood, and are already able to vie 
with the oldest States and Empires of tlie Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, in the extension of our commerce, the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, the general dijSTusion of knowledge, and 
in all that constitutes the true glory of a nation. To 
the production of these results nearly every thing con- 
nected with our early history was in the highest degree 
favorable. The character of the people from whom 
we are descended, the circumstances attending the re- 
volutionary struggle, the condition of the human mind 
at the time it took place, and, more than all, the pecu- 
liar features of our government, were calculated to pro- 
mote the formation of lofty national character. , 

Starting into existence under such auspices, it is no 
matter of surprise that the advancement of this nation 
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has beea rapid, aiid its career briiiiant. The noveltjr 
af our political system, and the proiq)eiity we haTc enr* 
joyed under it, haye drawn upon us the attention of the 
civilized world. Our progress has been equtally watched 
by the friends and the enemies of rattontd liberty. The 
former have hoped for;, and believed in the final esta^ 
blishment of the principles on which we set out. The 
latter have desired, and tauntingly predicted the failure 
of the experiment They are anxious for its failure, 
because its success will strike the death-blow to their 
cherished political dogmas. They dread the establish- 
ment and promulgation of the important truth, that 
man is capable of self-government, and that Republi- 
canism is the only system compatible with the greatest 
good of the greatest number.. Already is this truth 
made sufSciently clear, and its effects are sufficiently 
developed amongst us, to render the crowned heads of 
Europe apprehensive for the permanency of their seep^ 
tres. Already is the successful working of the demo- 
cratic principle in the new world a terror to those who 
are attached by interest or prejudice to the oppressive 
institutions of the old. They discover in the results of 
our system the omens of the future dissolution of their 
own, and the probability that at no very distant day the 
East will follow the example of the West, hereditary 
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power will gtTe place lo enlighteued popular will, tlte 
insignia of royalty will cease lo be the ol^ts of a 
blind venerationi and die crown, the throne^ and the 
sceptre, will vanish before the less imposing emblems 
of a happier political system. 



THE CAPTURE OF MAJOR ANDUt:. 

The sun had scarcely risen nbovo tlio euslorn hills, 
on a bright September morning, when a youth(\tl 
stranger, of gallant bearing, but suspicious nppnnrnncei 
was seen riding along the public road, not far from the 
Village of Tarry town. The naturo of his mission had 
not yet been disclosed, and ho Iiad already porsuoded 
himself that its perils were over, and its reward just 
before him. He was probably contemplating with sa- 
tisfaction the skill with which ho had managed his 
daring enterprise, and was dwelling with complacency 
upon the honors that awaited his safe return. 

It was indeed an eventful moment, and it is no cxag* 
geration to say, that the destiny of this country turned 
upon the issues of that hour. Had the unfortunate 
Andre been permitted to proceed upon hit journey, 
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and to reach the place of his destination in safety, the 
foul treason of which he was the instrument would 
probably have been crowned with success, and the at- 
tempt of the Colonies to throw off the British yoke 
might have ended in failure and disgrace. But happily 
for America, and for the cause of civil liberty through- 
out the world, the British soldier was not allowed to 
pass unheeded through the country which it was his 
object to ruin. His assumed character and ill con- 
certed disguise were not sufficient to lull the suspicion 
of the vigilant and ever-active yeomanry of Westches- 
ter. His restless manner and changing countenance 
gave unequivocal indication of a mind ill at ease. The 
finger of Providence had inscribed upon his brow the 
dark purpose of his heart, in characters which could 
not be mistaken, and which led to the frustration of 
his infamous designs. 

It is impossible to reflect upon the character and fate 
of the individuals concerned in that event, without 
mingled emotions of sorrow and joy, of pity and adtni- 
ration. It is indeed painful to look upon the dark side 
of the picture, to contemplate such depravity as the 
transaction exhibits, and to believe that the human heart 
can be so lost to virtue, so utterly debased, as was that 
of the traitor ; but it is pleasing to behold the frustra- 
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tion of a design which, if carried into execution, would 
perhaps have consigned millions of freemen back to 
the state of thraldom from which they were just 
emerging. 

While we deplore the fate of the gallant but unfor- 
tunate Andre, whose life paid the forfeit of his rash- 
ness, and while we cherish a sentiment of pity for his 
inglorious end, and of admiration for his noble traits, 
there is reserved for Benedict Arnold no other senti- 
ment than that of unmitigated scorn and contempt. 
The whole nation, to the latest posterity, will unite to 
load with execration the memory of the wretch who 
sought to barter his country's independence for gold, 
and who was permitted by an inscrutable Providence 
to cheat Justice of her due, and to linger out an infa- 
mous existence in the bosom of a nation who had honor 
enough to despise him. No words can portray the 
depth of his ignominy: no language is strong enough 
to visit his memory with the infamy it deserves. 

But there were individuals concerned in that memo- 
rable affair whose conduct calls for our warmest admi- 
ration, and whose characters are placed in strong and 
beautiful relief by the contrast. They were men whose 
integrity corruption could not move, whose virtues no 
allurements could seduce. To their firmness and pa- 
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triotism we are indebted, under Providence, for the de- 
feat of the conspiracy, on the very eve of its consum- 
mation, and probably for the political salvation of our 
country. Those men have departed from amongst us, 
their bones repose quietly beneath the soil which their 
patriotism saved from degradation; but their names are 
rescued from oblivion, and will descend to posterity 
embalmed with the recollection of that noble achieve- 
ment. Long will their countrymen remember with 
.gratitude the wary vigilance, the stern integrity, and 
the inflexible virtue of John Pauldingy David Wil- 
liams and Isaac Van Wart, 



POPULARITY, A SUBSTITUTE FOR MERIT IN POLITICAL 

NOMINATIONS. 

In the selection of candidates for important stations 
there is always a strong temptation to be governed by 
considerations of expediency, and in communities where 
political parties are numerically balanced, this consid- 
eration is extremely apt to be the governing motive. 
The consequence is, that individuals of modest merit, 
of undoubted qualifications, and of sterling talents, are 
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not unfrequently thrust aside to make room for those 
upon whom some accidental circumstance has con- 
ferred the charm of popularity. How often have we 
seen the most worthy man in a community, the indi- 
Tidual whom right-minded men of all parties have pro- 
nounced best qualified for an exalted station, defeated 
in the nomination by a rival, whose only recommenda- 
tion has been his tact and subserviency in advancing 
the interests of his party. It has occurred too, in* 
some instances, however mortifying to believe it, that 
among those whose names have entered into the can- 
vass for a nomination, the person finally selected has 
been admitted to be the most unworthy as a citizen, and 
pronounced by tlie same body the most available as a 
candidate. 

It is deeply to be regretted, and it shows the inordi- 
natc influence of partisan feeling, that neither those to 
whom the nomination is confided, nor those who finally 
sanction it at the polls, have sufficient independence 
and moral courage to cast their vote and their influence 
for the man best qualified for the station, and most 
likely to reflect credit upon his party and his country. 
We do not mean to imply that it is the duty of both 
political parties to unite in electing the candidate of 
one of them, because he is more worthy or better quali- 
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fied than his rival ; for this would amount to an aban- 
donment by one of the parties of their distinctive prin- 
ciples. But when, among several of the same political 
creed, possessing different degrees of merits and mate- 
rially differing in their qualifications, the one least 
worthy and least qualified, is selected as the candidate, 
it is then the right and the duty of every elector to visit 
such a nomination with his rebuke at the ballot box. 
It would be natural to suppose that in every instance 
of this kind, the nomination thus made would meet 
with the rebuke it deserves. Yet facts compel us to 
believe that such nominations are not unfrequently 
made, and that, when made, they are more often ratified 
than condemned. 



DEMOSTHENES. 



The position occupied by Demosthenes among Gre- 
cian orators, like that of Cicero among Roman, was one 
of solitary distinction. The power of his genius placed 
him so far in advance of his competitors, that the splen- 
dor of his reputation experienced no risk of diminution 
by a comparison with theirs. Nor indeed has any 
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public speaker appeared since his own era, whose cele* 
brity would derive any thing but abatement from n 
close and critical comparison with his. 

Such an orator needs no elaborate encomium at this 
day. He whose fame has stood firmly established, by 
the common consent of mankind, for over two thousand 
years, has little to gain from the present age by the 
cant of eulogy, nor anything to lose by the common- 
places of critical reprehension. Yet to contemplate his 
character, and trace the unfolding of his talents, may 
prove at all times interesting and profitable ; and it is 
certain that he who aspires to distinction in oratory has 
much to gain by studying his productions. 

The discourses of the Athenian have come down to 
us, it is true, without the charm of his delivery, and 
we lose the effect of his peculiar enunciation. But if 
we may not enjoy the pleasure of sitting beneath the 
tones of his voice, we have the privilege, next to that 
in value, of perusing and pondering what he has con^ 
ceived and uttered. If we must rely upon the evidence 
of his contemporaries for the singular control which he 
exercised over the minds and volitions of his audiencoi 
yet of the qualities of his style, the grasp of his mind, 
and the resistless force of his reasoning, we may form 
our own judgment from the models transmitted to us. 
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A careful analysis of his stylo and language shows him 
to have possessed, in a remarkable degree, the essential 
elements of perfection in his art. The energy and per- 
spicuity, the elegance and dignity which characterize 
his orations, the simple magnificence, severe enthusi* 
asm and earnest conviction which every where abound 
in them, compel the mere reader even to rank them 
among the highest ejSTorts of human genius. How 
then must the hearer have been impressed, and what 
were his sensations 7 

From the testimony of those who were privileged to 
hear him, and from the strongly marked qualities of 
his written productions, may be formed some concep- 
tion of the still greater effect which they owed to his 
delivery ; of the transcendent power which they de- 
rived from " the majesty of the presence," the peculiar 
utterance, the magic tones of the author ; of the mys- 
terious influence, springing from the union of thought 
and action, by which the speaker transfused his own 
sentiments into the minds of his hearers, and by which 
his convictions became theirs. 

But in whatever view we regard his orations, the 
sentiment which ,they never fail to awaken, is one of 
unqualified admiration. Whatever element of perfec- 
tion we may look for in them, we shall not turn away 
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disappointed. Towards whatever object his eloquence 
was directed, that object was sure of its accomplish- 
ment, unless surrounded by obstacles too formidable 
for human power to contend with. 

The example of Demosthenes has been frequently 
cited to illustrate the influence of laborious application 
in the formation of the orator. It is true that, like Ci- 
cero, he owed much of his success to long continued 
and persevering eflbrts, to studious habits and the dili- 
gent culture of his mind; but his oratory was not the 
product of these alone. As a speaker, he was not the 
mere offspring of art. The perfection of his elo- 
quence was a compound result, in which the principal 
elements were genius and industry, — native talent and 
mental culture. As an orator he was not self-made, 
but self-improved. Nature gave him genius, and the 
consciousness of possessing it ; and his own exertions 
were continually employed in evolving and matur- 
ing it. 

It is this view which gives to both the great orators 
of antiquity, the highest interest belonging to their cha- 
racters, — the early consciousness of an innate faculty 
which would some day develop itself with extraordi- 
nary energy, and the early formed resolve adopted by 
each to cultivate that faculty to its highest perfection! 

6 
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Not indeed that faculty exclusively ; for the formation 
of the true orator required the cultivation of the whole 
man, and of this they were not ignorant. Especially 
was not the orator of Rome. He cultivated every 
power in connexion with, and for the sake of, the one 
predominating power. His whole mind was penetrat- 
ed with the idea of universal culture. The mental 
discipline of the Athenian was not less indefatigable 
and persevering, but it was less comprehensive. That 
of Cicero was all-embracing, — and knew no limit. 



THE SAME CONTINUED. 

It is said that the circumstance which first inclined 
Demosthenes to the profession of oratory, was the faith- 
lessness of his guardians, and his strong desire to visit 
their dishonesty with retributive justice before the tri- 
bunals of his country. Whether it were, in fact, this 
circumstance, or some other accident^ that originally 
determined him to the study of eloquence, is a matter 
of little moment. It is at least certain that he had an 
early revelation of the power within him, and that he 
was no* backward in obeying its promptings. 
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Though his first attempt to address an assembly of 
the people proved unsuccessful, and resulted only in 
mortification ; though it seemed to cover him with a 
temporary despondency, yet the timely encouragement 
of a friendly adviser, was sufficient to restore the origi- 
ginal purpose and bent of his mind. Retiring for a 
season from the world, he devoted himself with renew- 
ed ardor to the study of an art which he knew to be 
his birthright, and which he would not have abandon- 
ed for the failure of a single effort, or the ridicule of his 
first public audience. The period of his retirement 
was a period of close study, of laborious toil, and of 
severe self-discipline. It was a season of strife between 
the antagonist elements of his nature ; a struggle be- 
tween internal promptings and external impediments ; 
between mental energy and corporeal debility. It was 
the effort of genius to germinate, and expand, and grow 
up to maturity, under all the disadvantages of physical 
constitution by which it was borne down. 

With untiring diligence did the youthful orator re- 
sort to every method of correcting or removing the im- 
pediments under which he labored ; at one time, de- 
claiming in a state of breathless exhaustion ; at another 
improving his articulation by filling his mouth with 
pebbles, and anon discoursing right vehemently to the 
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boisterous sea, and rising in the tones of his voice above 
the roaring of the surge. Again, with a view to im- 
prove and strengthen his style, would he be found 
seated in a subterranean apartment by the feeble glim- 
mering of a lamp, and with head half shorn, tasking 
his unflagging spirits over a parchment scroll of Thu- 
cydides. 

By this austere and resolute process, long and pa- 
tiently persevered in, he chastised his untoward nature, 
and subdued every inclination and propensity that did 
not harmonize with his ruling passion. Concentrating 
the energies of his soul firmly and inflexibly upon a 
single object, he could not fail to accomplish it. The 
rigorous ordeal of self-banishment and mental discipline 
through which he passed, imparted sternness to his 
character, invigorated his intellectual powers, and gave 
strength, and dignity, and maturity to his eloquence. 
It made him, in fact^ what he designed that it should, 
and what he ardently aspired to become, — a peerless 
orator. 

The very first eflforts of Demosthenes, after emerging 
from his seclusion, gave a clear indication of the man- 
ner in which that seclusion had been passed. They 
exhibited the fruits of toilsome and persevering applica- 
tion^ and proved that his industry had been judicious 
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as well as ardent; that it had been guided by sound 
sense as well as prompted by a strong natural impulse. 
The orations pronounced against Leptines, the author 
of an unpopular law, retrieved entirely the credit lost 
by his previous failure, and placed his reputation at 
once upon a solid and immoveable basis. The second 
of these discourses in particular displayed a high order 
of intellectual power, and has been ranked by critics 
among his very best productions. 

From that moment he rose rapidly to the first rank 
as a barrister, and the amount of legal business which 
his talents procured him contributed no less to improve 
his pecuniary condition than to enhance the growing lus- 
tre of his name. In the judicial discourses which he 
now had frequent occasion to deliver, he proved that 
his talents were by no mean^ limited to the elaborate 
eloquence of rhetoric, the graces of a finished style, 
and the splendor of an unrivalled diction. He appeared 
no less remarkable for strength of understanding, extent 
and variety of information, depth of analysis, and force 
of reasoning; and it will require more than even the 
high authority of a British statesman, (a distinguished 
orator though he be,) to convince the world that these 
qualities are any of them wanting in the eloquence of 
Demosthenes. That the capacity for " close and sus- 

7* 
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tained argumentation" which Lord Brougham"^ has de- 
nied to him formed one of the marked features of his 
intellectual character, is sufficiently evident in his ju- 
dicial discourses, and is not unfrequently indicated in 
his other productions. 



^b^^vAik. 



THE SAME CONCLUDED. 

The condition of the state at the time that Demos- 
thenes entered upon his public career, was one that de- 
manded energy and talent of the highest order, The 
Athenians had greatly defirenerated from the character 
of their ancestors, and retained but a small portion of 
the public spirit, and simplicity of manners, the energy, 
probity, and enthusiasm that had previously contributed 
so much to their national glory. Indolence and apa- 
thy had usurped the place of activity and enterprise; 
luxurious habits and gross venality had given birth to 
effeminate manners and corrupt principles ; and the peo- 
ple were well nigh prepared in spirit and sentiment for 
the ignoble vassalage that was ready to overtake them. 



* "Dissertation on the Eloquence of the Ancients." 
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While the power and the glory of the Athenian com- 
monwealth had thus been waning, the political influ- 
ence of Macedon had proportionally augmented; and 
the grasping spirit of Philip was impatient to add sub- 
jugated Athens to the catalogue of his political con- 
quests. To take the lead of the Athenian democracy, 
and to exert a powerful and salutary influence under 
circumstances so peculiarly trying and difficult, re- 
quired precisely such a man as the orator proved him- 
self to be. It required one who could rouse a slug- 
gish and sensual people from their stupid and obsti- 
nate apathy, and stimulate them to mighty efibrts. 

The sagacity of Demosthenes had enabled him, at 
an early period in the career of the aspiring Macedo- 
nian, to penetrate his ambitious designs. He saw that 
every movement, and plan, and warlike operation of 
that monarch pointed clearly to one ultimate object; 
the conquest of Athens, and the invasion of the Pelo- 
ponnesus; and he saw, too, that every campaign, every 
battle, and every step in his military progress, brought 
him nearer to the attainment of that object. His ear- 
liest suspicion in regard to the final intention of Philip 
had ripened rapidly into conviction, and from the mo- 
ment of that convictioiki his thoughts were solely and 
inflexibly ^xetMj/akfgjfU^ fivrp&mot rarisUmce. 
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This purpose took entire possession of his mind, and 
became the engrossing and exclusive topic of his sub- 
sequent public life. It appealed to his patriotism, and 
it gave scope to his eloquence. In this then — resist- 
ance to Philip — he found an object and motive all- 
sufficent to prompt his loftiest efforts; for patriotism 
and eloquence were the strongest elements in his na- 
ture. During fourteen years these elements were in- 
tensely developed. From the time when he first as* 
cended the Bema to the final extinction of Grecian 
liberty on the field of Choeronea, he took the lead of 
public affairs in Athens; frustrating the designs of the 
invader by his penetration and skill; guiding the coun- 
cils of the state by his sagacity; rousing his country- 
men from their apathy by his resistless appeals to their 
patriotism; and urging them onward to bold and vigo- 
rous measures by the power of his reasoning, and the 
ardor of his eloquence. 

If, occupying such a position, and exerting such an in- 
fluence, Demosthenes failed to retrieve the fallen fortunes 
of his country, and to redeem her from her degeneracy; 
if he did not infuse the elements of a new and vigo- 
rous life into her constitution, and re-establish her power 
on permanent foundations; it was because the day had 
gone by when such a result was possible, — because the 
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vital energy of the State was too nearly extinct to ad- 
mit of such a resuscitation. But he prolonged the in- 
dependence of his country, though he could not per- 
petuate it. He postponed the downfal which he could 
not finally avert, and though he did not deliver the 
State from ultimate subjugation, he saved it at least 
from the disgrace of a tame and unresisting surrender. 
Under his counsels Athens fell struggling. Without 
him, she had fallen years before, and perhaps without a 
blow. The blaze of his genius imparted a redeeming 
splendor to the last stage of her independent existence, 
and rescued her from the ignominy of a base and spirit- 
less submission, which would have contrasted yet more 
strangely and painfully with the days of her Periclean 
glory. 



IGNORANCE AND VICE DANGEROUS TO 
REPUBLICANISM. 

In glancing over the brief period of our past history, 
we may find much that is calculated to awaken grati- 
tude, to kindle patriotism, and to inspire a sentiment of 
national pride; but there is somewhat also tliat should 
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suggest a jealous apprehension, and mingle with our 
complacency a degree of humility. 

When, too, we contemplate the uncertain future, with 
its contingent glory, and its possible ignominy, we can- 
not but realize the conflicting emotions of hope and 
fear. Not that there is any rational doubt of the feasi- 
bility of our political system, for that problem is already 
sufficiently solved. But there is room for apprehen- 
sion, and for well founded doubts, in regard to the de- 
gree of prosperity, political and social ; the ratio of pro- 
gress, intellectual and moral, that are destined to mark 
our future career. It becomes, then, an inquiry of no 
ordinary moment, what are the circumstances that ope- 
rate most powerfully to retard our social advancement, 
and to obstruct our well being as a nation ? 

The greatest obstacles to the peace, prosperity, and 
happiness of any people, and more especially of a peo- 
ple governed by republican institutions, are undoubt- 
edly ignorance and vice — the absence of knowledge, 
and the absence of moral principle. 

The attribute of sovereignty, wherever it may reside, 
if unenlightened, is unsafe. Its volitions are all-power- 
ful. If neither guided by intelligence, nor restrained 
by principle, it is fraught with danger. The supreme 
authority, whether exercised by an individual, or vested 
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in an oligarchy, or emanating from the multitude, must 
be exercised in connexion with the conservative and 
regulating influence of enlightened and virtuous senti- 
ments, or it will never accomplish the best good of the 
State. 

In the theory of a perfect government the sovereign 
power should be all-intelligent, and all-virtuous. It 
should possess the attributes of omniscience and perfect 
benevolence. Prompted by the latter, and guided by 
the former, it would solve the problem of " the greatest 
good of the greatest number," by producing the abso- 
lute good of the whole. In the degree in which any 
government falls short of this standard, or in which its 
sovereignty is found deficient in these attributes, it will 
fail to achieve its proper and legitimate end. The rul- 
ing mind, whether it be the mind of one man, or of 
the million, if not endowed with intelligence, and mo- 
ral sense, hazards alike the permanency of its own do- 
minion, and the well-being of the governed. 

Ignorance and vice are evils under any government, 
but pre-eminently so in a republic. The nature and 
extent of these evils, and their immense influence on 
the condition of society have long been admitted, and 
are now generally comprehended ; and this fact itself, 
that they are so generally perceived and understood. 
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carries with it the surest pledge of a remedy. The 
necessity of general intelligence and virtuous principles 
to the maintenance of free institutions, is a truth so fa- 
miliar that it has passed into a maxim ; and the vigo- 
rous and widely extended efforts of our citizens to meet 
this indispensable condition of republican existence, 
cannot fail to be attended with final success. 



NEW THEORY OF LIGHT, — A COLLOCIUY. 



^ Students at College, 



Charles Ashton, 

Alfred Clifton, 

Theo. Wilson, 

Henry. Spencer, 

Mr. Arlington, Professor of Philosophy. 

Edward Arden, Student^ and Cousin to Henry, 

Scene, — Ashton's Room, 

Clifton. Good evening, Ashton. I knew I should 
find you poring over your books. You must lead a 
very dull life of it, I'm sure. 

Ashton. Ah, Clifton, is that you ? Happy to see 
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you ; gray be seated. YouVe come just in time to help 
me solve a diflSculty. 

Clip. Nonsense, Charles; you're always finding dif- 
ficulties. For my part, I hate those stupid books. / 
get into difficulty often enough without their help, I 
assure you. 

Ash. No one will doubt that, Alfred. Your mis- 
chievous propensities are constantly leading you into 
trouble. 

Clip. That may be true, for I own I was always 
fond of fun. But I am persuaded your studious pro- 
pensities no less frequently bring you into trouble. I 
consider your case, therefore, not a whit better than my 
own. Indeed, on the whole, I think I have the advan- 
tage; for I observe that your difficulties are infinitely 
more perplexing than mine. Whenever you meet with 
an abstruse subject that cannot be readily compre- 
hended, instead of passing from it, as I do, you sit knit- 
ting your brows over it for hours together. As though 
there were not sources of misery enough in the world 
without going to books for them. One would think 
you came to college for no better purpose than to find 
knotty questions to torture your brains with. 

Ash. The irony of your last remark, my friend, ap- 
proaches more nearly to the truth than you imagine ; 

7 
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for I admit that I came here for no better purpose than 
to &ad difficulties, that I might have the pleasure of 
surmounting them. But can it be possible, Clifton, 
that you really look upon books as sources of misery ? 

Clip. Books of study I do most unequivocally. 
Ash. I cannot conceive, then, what motive has 
brought you to this institution. 

Clip. I came here to be free from parental restraint, 
and to enjoy the society of young men of my own age 
and rank. I like to read very well for pastime, and 
occasionally I look into a work on Physics or Mathe- 
matics to exercise my ingenuity upon it. But as for 
taking up a work in course, and making a study of it, 
I never yet saw the book that would tempt me. 

Ash. Be assured, then, I am far from envying you 
your happiness. Your taste and inclination are the 
very antipodes of mine. That knitting of the eye- 
brows, and racking of the brain, which you regard with 
such horror, are to me a most agreeable occupation. 
There is but one thing that gives me more pleasure 
than the investigation of a profound question in sci- 
ence, or of an obscure passage in an ancient author. 

Clip. 1 confess, then, Ashton, that your pleasures 
transcend the limits of my conception. But pray, what 
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is that which gratifies you more than such an investi- 
gation ? 

Ash. The solution which follows it. 
[Enter Theodore Wilson*] 

Wilson. Excuse the interruption, friends; IVe just 
been listening to a singular exhibition of logic from 
Harry Spencer. He's in rather a metaphysical mood 
this evening, and if you like, Til ask him in. 

Ash. You need not take the trouble, Theodore; he 
is to be here soon, by an engagement made yesterday. 

WiL. He imagines he has completely overthrown 
the commonly received doctrine of light, and it would 
amuse you to hear his reasoning. 

Clif. I verily believe that Harry is getting cracked 
in the upper story. So much for hard study, Ashton. 

[Some one knocks without.] 

WiL. That's Spencer, beyond a doubt. 

Ash. Come in. 

[Enter Spencer.] 

Spencer. Good evening, my friends ; I've called, 
Mr. Ashton, according to engagement, to communicate 
an important discovery. I am about to achieve a 
mighty revolution in the philosophical world. I have 
long suspected the doctrine of the materiality of light 
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to be erroneous, and have at length discovered a pro- 
cess of reasoning which entirely subverts it. 

Ash. But you are certainly aware, Spencer, that all 
reasoning in physical science, must be based upon facts. 
If your conclusions are not obtained according to the 
inductive method — 

Spen. My theory, sir, is founded upon the only true 
method. It is based upon sound logic. 

WiL. Will you be good enough, then, Henry, to in- 
form us what your theory is 7 

Spen. I will. My doctrine is, that darkness con- 
sists of material particles — that it is a palpable, tangible 
substance. 

Clif. Well, what do you hold that light consists of, 
then ? 

Spen. Light ? It is a sheer nonentity, a perfect no- 
thing. It is the mere absence of darkness. 

Ash. That's a bold theory, Henry. I fancy it will 
puzzle you to prove that darkness is matter. 

Spen. I'll stake my credit as a philosopher, that I 
can prove it. 

WiL. By experimental reasoning, Henry ? 

Spen. By incontrovertible argument. 

Ash. Well let us hear the proof. 

Spen. [ Taking a paper from his pocket] Here, 
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sir, is my theory, and the train of reasoning upon which 
it depends. But first, Ashton, let me understand dis* 
tinctly, what is your opinion. 

Ash. I hold, in common with nearly all recent phi- 
losophers, that light is a material existence. 

Spen. By that, you mean, it is an entity consisting 
of matter. 

Ash. I do, distinctly. Now for your argument. 

Spen. [Reading from his paper,] " The alternate 
succession of day and night, is designed by the Al- 
mighty for wise and benevolent purposes." Is not that 
true? 

Ash. Undoubtedly it is. 

Spen. " The light and the darkness have each a 
specific object to answer, — an end to accomplish which 
would not be accomplished without them." Is that so ? 

Ash. Most certainly. No one can deny it. 

Spen. << Therefore neither of them could be dis- 
pensed with, without seriously affecting the conve- 
nience of the human family." Do you admit it ? 

Ash. It is perfectly clear. 

Spen. <' The existence of darkness, then, is neces- 
sary and important. It is no less indispensable than 
that of light." 

Ash. True, very true. 

7* 
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Spen. " Its existence, therefore, is very material to 
the welfare of mankind." Is it not ? 

Ash. Assuredly it is ; but what does that prove ? 

Spen. Prove ? why it proves my theory. Have you 
not admitted the existence of darkness to be material 1 
and did you not previously affirm, that a material ex- 
istence is an entity consisting of matter ? 

Ash. True ! 

Spen. Well, from these premises you cannot escape 
the conclusion, that darkness is matter. {Reads 
again from his paper.] " If this be true, then, it fol- 
lows with equal certainty, that light is not mate- 
rial ; for all philosophers will agree that of the two 
things, light and darkness, one only is composed of 
matter, and the other consists in the absence of that 
matter." 

This being now clearly established, it is evident that 
all conclusions drawn from the materiality of light 
must be forever abandoned ; and I hope that our stupid 
Professor of Philosophy, will give up his exploded doc- 
trine, when he finds that somebody else in this college 
knows as much as he does. 

[Enter Prof. Arlington.] 
. Prop. Insolent fellow ! How dare you use such 
language ? 
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Spen. I dare use any language that corresponds with 
truth and philosophy. 

Prof. And do you think it corresponds with truth 
and philosophy to speak disrespectfully of your supe- 
riors? 

Spen. I recognise no superior in science and philo- 
sophy within the precincts of this institution. 

Prof. Mr. Spencer, you will appear before the Fa- 
culty to-morrow morning, to answer for your imperti- 
nence. 

Spen. Sir, I shall appear ; but you are not, perhaps, 
aware whom you are addressing. 

Prof. I am aware that I address an impertinent 
young upstart — the more shadow of a philosopher. 

Spen. My dear sir, you could not pay mo a higher 
compliment. I have just licon proving that shadow is 
substance ; and I always considered myself, in sub- 
stance, a most respectable man. You must know, more- 
over, that I am the author of a new and sublime theory 
in Physics. The philosophical world have always 
been in the dark on the subject of light, and it was re- 
served for me, Henry Augustus Spencer, to shod light 
on the subject of darkness. I communicated my views 
on this subject some time since to the Royal Society of 
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London, and I am hourly expecting the reply of that 
learned body. 

Prof. This shallow artifice, Mr. Spencer, will nei- 
ther benefit yourself, nor impose on others. You can 
not so easily procure impunity for impertinence. [Leav- 
ing the room.] You will not forget the injunction. 

Spen. I shall not forget it, sir. 

Ash. Allow me to say, Henry, that I consider your 
manner towards Professor Arlington, in the highest 
degree unbecoming. 

Spen. Philosophy, Ashton, abolishes personal dis- 
tinctions. 

Ash. Then I would not be a philosopher. I aspire 
to the knowledge of no science which inculcates dis- 
respect to superiors. 

[Enter Edward Arden,] 

Edward. Ah, cousin Henry, you're here, are you ? 
I've just come from New York. The packet arrived 
before I left, and knowing you expected a letter from 
England, I enquired for it, and here it is. [Handing 
the letter,] You know it was by my advice, Henry, 
that you commenced this correspondence ; if, therefore, 
the answer }s favorable, you will respect my judgment. 

Spen. I always did respect your judgment, Edward. 
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Now, gentlemen, I will read in your hearing the an- 
swer of the British Society, to my letter. 

Edward. [Aside to Ashlon,] There's a hoax for 
you. 

Spen. [Reading aloud.] "The Secretary of the 
British Royal Society having received from Mr. Henry 
Augustus Spencer, a conimunication on the subject of 
Light, and having read the same before tlio Society, 
has the pleasure to inform him that the trutli and 
soundness of his views were at once admitted by timt 
fraternity, and the highest admiration was expressed 
for the new theory, and its talented author. In testi- 
mony of the exalted opinion which the society enter- 
tain of Mr. Spencer, as a philosopher, they have elected 
him an honorary member, of which the enclosed is a 
fully attested certificate." 

Now, gentlemen, you discover that there are some 
men in the world who know how to appreciate genius 
and philosophy. 

Ash. We do indeed, Mr. Spencer. [Taking' his 
ha?id,] Accept my congratulation for your great and 
well-deserved celebrity. 

The OTHERS TOGETHER. [Taking Ms hand.] And 
mine also. 

Spen. [Bowing.] Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Edward. I shall hereafter look upon you, cousin 
Henry, as the greatest man of the age. 

The others. So shall I. 

Spen. [Bowing and leaving the room,] Then, gen- 
tlemen, I may certainly consider you converts to my 
theory. 

The others. [Following,] Certainly. Success to 
the New Theory of Light. 



ORATORY. 



Were we to give briefly an analysis of this extraor- 
dinary art, or of so much of it as depends on natural 
capacity, we should sum it up in these attributes: force 
of intellect, vigor of imagination, and sensibility of 
mind. 

To the first of these belong quickness and clearness 
of intellectual perception, and boldness of inference ; to 
the second, power of invention, or the power of devel- 
oping truth, and investing it with the form of beauty ; 
and to the last, susceptibility of being moved by the 
subject ; of being enrapt in it ; of having the energies 
of the soul thoroughly roused by the depth and strength 
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of its own convictions. Where these qualities exist, 
there is true oratory. Where they are wanting, the 
efforts and arts of the mere declaimer are employed to 
no purpose. 

There is an invisible and mysterious bond of union 
that links the hearer, in thought and feeling, with the 
individual who addresses him. ' This reciprocity of 
emotion, or re-action of mind, if we may so call it, is 
one of the surest tests of eloquence. It informs the 
speaker, as well as his audience, with unerring cer- 
tainty, when he is eloquent, and when he is not. If 
his conceptions be clear and bold, his propositions sim- 
ple, intelligible and true, his sentiments lofty and just ; 
i^his manner have the earnestness of sincerity, and his 
language the ardent glow of conviction, he will strike 
a chord that will vibrate from his own bosom to that 
of each of his hearers, and back again to himself, with 
the power of renewed inspiration. Then will he "pour 
along a flood of argument and passion," that shall ac- 
complish all that eloquence can effect, and which no- 
thing less than eloquence is able to achieve. 

Such was the oratory of the Earl of Chatham, when, 
in the British Parliament, he remonstrated fervently 
and powerfully against the colonial policy of the minis- 
try ; of the daring and patriotic spirit of the American 
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Henry, when he first sounded the note of resistance to 
British aggression. Such, too, was the eloquence of 
the New England Senator, when,, in the memorable 
tariff controversy, his unsparing logic, and overpower- 
ing sarcasm fell upon his southern antagonist : and of 
the orator of the west, when, on numerous occasions 
in the high councils of his country, his suasive tones 
and resistless manner, have alternately charmed to 
stillness, and agitated to commotion, the assemblage of 
gifted spirits around him. 

It was an interesting display of this mysterious 
power, when the. celebrated Massilon, in one of his 
splendid bursts of oratory, became so earnest and im- 
passioned, so elevated and absorbed with his theme, 
and so unconscious of every thing but the truth of it, 
that his audience, bound to their speaker by a natural 
and infallible sympathy, and becoming equally absorbed 
and unconscious, started involuntarily from their seats, 
and at the close of a long and brilliant passage, found 
themselves standing forward with eyes fixed on the 
speaker, and mouths half opened, as though eager to 
receive through more than a single channel, the pour- 
ing forth of his eloquence. 

If any are disposed to doubt, or to underrate the 
power and effects of oratory, let them sit beneath the 
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outpourings of some doquent spirit, whoi ho discounss 
OD a favorite and well digested topic, when his clear 
intellect, after gn^pling with his subject has succeeded 
in grasping it, when his mental yision is steadily fixed 
on the single purpose, the lofty aim of his discourse, 
till his ardent soul is dilated and filled with the inspuN 
ing theme, and when the rays of his intellect converge 
80 intensely upon his argument that resistless conviction 
fidls from his tongue and flashes from his eye; and 
they will experience a true and vivid conception of the 
nature, and power of eloquence — they will perceive 
and know, with full assurance, that there is a spell, a 
charm, an energy in oratory that belongs to no other 
human agency. 



EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS ON 
PARTY SPIRIT. 

In its origin^ party spirit is simply a difierence of 
sentiment. In its development, it is a strong predilec- 
tion for one set of opinions, accompanied by an equal 
hostility for another, leading to combination among in- 
dividuals, and producing that peculiar state of heling 

8 
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J)y which one man is favorably or unfavorably affected 
towards another, according to the degree in which his 
sentiments harmonize with his own notions of ortho- 
doxy. In its consequences^ it leads to strong and deep- 
seated personal animosity, causes the abandonment of 
political principles, gives rise to the nomination of infe- 
rior candidates for high stations, occasions the exclusion 
from office of the most talented and best educated men 
in the country, injuriously affects, and sometimes pa- 
ralyzes the course of legislation, and produces in soci- 
ety a high-wrought and unhealthy excitement. 
. These are some of the legitimate ffuits of the bane- 
ful spirit of party, and they will be found to exhibit 
themselves under a great variety of forms, and to' pos- 
sess an extraordinary intensity, and virulence, and 
power for evil. 

The manifestations of parly feeling with which we 
are most familiar — its personal animosity, its heated 
temper, its violence of manner — are nowhere more strik- 
ingly exhibited than in the columns of political journals. 
Not only are the journals of this description filled up 
in a majority of instances, with topics tending solely 
to the promotion of peculiar political doctrines, while 
nearly all subjects of more general and abiding interest 
are effectually excluded ; but this evil is yet greatly 
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augmented by the harshness and virulence, the acer- 
bity of temper, the vindictive spirit, and the want of 
decorum, which are carried into the discussion of poli* 
tical themes. 

It is true, that controverted questions, alike in politics 
and morals, are apt to drive antagonist parties towards 
opposite extremes. The reason of this fact is to be 
found in tlie constitution of human nature, and the 
principle, when moderately developed, excites neither 
surprise nor regret. But when the presses attached to 
any set of opinions, in the plenitude of their zeal, for* 
get their self-respect and the dignity of their calling, 
and suffer the high coasiderations of truth, justice and 
patriotism to be merged in the whirlpool of passion 
and excitement — when they will not treat even momen- 
tous subjects with candor or fairness — they injure the 
very cause which they seek to promote, and degrade a 
high and responsible vocation by making it subservient 
to narrow, selfish and ignoble ends. 

That an individual sincerely holding certoin poli- 
tical opinions should be earnest in maintaining them, 
is natural and right; and if he believe that a particular 
doctrine, when carried into practice, will prove a bene- 
fit to the country, it is both his privilege and his duty, 
as an American citizen, to advocate and promote such 
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titled to serious attention, were it not fhat the country 
is thus losing, without any real necessity, the talents 
and services of some of her best citizens. 



ANOTHER EXTRACT PROM THE S^AME. 

But it is proper to observe, that the pernicious effects 
of partisanship are not the legitimate fruits of an en- 
lightened and well regulated party spirit. They are 
the results of that spirit carried to excess. They pro- 
ceed from its abuse. Let these excesses and abuses be 
corrected, and the bad influences of party will be mate^ 
rially modified, if not efiectually destroyed. Let men 
learn to difier in judgment without being alienated in 
feeling; let them understand that an opinion sincerely 
held, however difierent from their own, is entitled to re- 
spect; let them discover that calm reason and tempe- 
rate discussion are more convincing than vituperative 
assertion ; let them cultivate a noble independence of 
opinion and action; let them learn to prize their prin- 
ciples more than their party, and to value the integrity 
of their political character more highly than the chances 
of personal advancement, and they will banish from 
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political contention its most seductive and demoralizing 
tendencies, and will introduce a reformation far more 
useful to the country than any of the splendid reforms 
so often and idly promised by politicians of every com- 
plexion and creed. Then will American citizens be 
converted from bigoted partisans into disinterested pa- 
triots; and the spirit of party itself will be transformed 
in its character, from a political scourge into a national 
blessing. Then will our political system be divested 
of its worst remaining feature, — the strongest argument 
which its enemies have been able to bring against it, 
and a new star will be added to the crown of our na- 
tional glory. Then will every return of the anniver- 
sary of our independence witness a wider diffusion of 
enlightened principles and virtuous sentiments, our 
youthful Republic will move on with an accelerated 
progress in its high and honorable career, and the spirit 
of Liberty, which called it into existence, will guide 
and defend it through all the perils of its way, unto 
the final consummation of its glorious destiny. 




THE INFANCY OF SOCIETY FAVORABLE TO TBB 
DEVELOPMENT OF GENIUS. 

The history of literature and science, is but the re- 
cord of the progress of the human mind in the attain- 
ment of knowledge. In the most ancient times, while 
the mental powers were not yet developed, and the state 
of knowledge was rude, the minds of men were exer- 
cised in a different way in literary and scientific pursuits 
from that in which they now are, and in a manner more 
favorable to the development of genius. Few disco- 
veries comparatively had then been made, and but little 
aid could be derived in the pursuit of one branch of 
knowledge from the advances made in another. Many 
principles of science that are now applied in the trades 
and arts, and in the ordinary business of life, had not 
yet been developed. There was therefore a greater de- 
mand for investigation and research, as the progress of 
the arts depended on the advancement of science. Men 
had to proceed by slow gradations, to arrive at one result 
before they could employ it in obtaining others, and to 
make one discovery the stepping-stone to more. 

The very difficulties with which they had to contend, 
became the means of progress and improvement ; for 
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difficulties compelled exertion, and exertion is an essen- 
tial condition of intellectual evolution. The most 
formidable obstacles roused the best powers of the mind, 
and revealed its deepest energies. From the frequency 
and magnitude of such obstacles arose the habit of con- 
centrating the faculties, and directing them to single 
objects, which is, in fact, the secret of success in all 
mental operations. 

It is not at all remarkable therefore that we find more 
originality, and inventive genius in the productions of 
antiquity, than in those of our own time ; and that the 
writers of real merit among the ancients, bore a higher 
ratio to the whole number than they do at the present 
day. 



EDDYSTONE LIGHT-HOUSE. 

On a reef of sunken rocks in the British Channel, at 
a distance of several leagues from the nearest land, 
stands one of the most remarkable structures ever rear- 
ed by the art of man. It is not indeed for its elegant 
proportions, or the beauty of its architecture, that the 
Eddystone Light-House has challenged the admiration 
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of mankind ; but rather for its quality of durability and 
usefulness, — for the extraordinary firmness with which 
it has resisted, for nearly an hundred years, the force of 
the elements. The rock on which it is built is exposed 
by ifs situation to the large swells of the Bay of Biscay 
and the Atlantic, and these are increased as they enter 
the channel and break over the reef with terrific fury. 
Previous to the erection of a light-house, this spot had 
been fraught with peril to the British navy, and to the 
commerce of the world, and had long been the dread 
of mariners and the scene of shipwrecks ; nor was it 
until two successive towers had been raised by art, and 
battered down by the waves, that the genius of a stu- 
dious and active-minded mechanic sent up a third and 
more enduring structure. That mechanic was John 
Smeaton, and the noble pile which he has reared from 
the rocky bottom of the ocean to guide the nocturnal 
mariner upon its stormy bosom, is at once a proud monu- 
ment of the fame of the builder, and an evidence of 
the power which the mind derives from the acquirement 
of knowledge. " The glories of conquerors have van- 
ished like the morning mist. Their conquests and their 
empires have crumbled into dust; but the Eddystone 
tower stands firm amidst the tempest and the uproar of 
the ocean ; and there, and wherever else its form is imi. 
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tated and its principles applied, it throws its broad light 
across the storm and the gloom, giving safety to the 
mariner, and guiding that commerce which is surely 
destined to bind together the whole family of man in 
the mutual and willing interchange of art, and learnings 
and science, and morals, and freedom." * 



THE POLITICAL SPIRIT HOSTILE TO LITERATURE. 

The fact that the offices of the government, from the 
most exalted to the most humble, are accessible alike to 
all the citizens, lays the foundation for a widely ex- 
tended aspiration after political distinction. The spirit 
thus propagated is extremely inimical to literature and 
education. The contest for principles, the zeal for 
party, the desire for promotion, are all too intense and 
absorbing to admit of either leisure or inclination for 
literary pursuits ; and these are the more neglected in 
proportion as they are considered unnecessary for po- 
litical or party purposes. Those whose impulses lead 

♦ Verplanck. 
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them into the arena of public life (and they are a nume- 
rous class) knowing that a wide range of liberal studies, 
of varied and extensive acquirements, is not a condition 
of success in their intended sphere of action, are too apt 
to overlook them. The stir and bustle of popular as- 
semblies, the excitement of party warfare, and the thrill- 
ing applause of the multitude, possess more charms for 
such persons than the quiet pursuits of science and lite- 
rature. They are unwilling to encounter the labor of 
acquiring what they do not consider essential to the 
end which they propose to themselves. Believing that 
practical qualifications are the most essential and al- 
most exclusive requisites for the attainment of their 
object, they neglect to lay the surest foundation for 
usefulness and distinction — a liberal and thorough 
course of intellectual culture. 

It is therefore scarcely surprising that so few of our 
public men are distinguished in literature. While they 
are justly celebrated for political ability, for legislative 
talent, and for diplomatic sagacity, and are seldom 
found deficient in practical wisdom, or knowledge of 
affairs ; it is too true, that but few among them are re- 
markable for depth of learning or maturity of scholar- 
ship. It is too seldom that we find the qualities of the 
statesman illustrated and adorned by that higher reach 
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of attainments, and greater depth of cultivation in which 
the mind of man finds the perfection of its strength and 
beauty. 



EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED ON THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICAN INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

It is an interesting thought that while we are assem- 
bled this morning to celebrate with accustomed rites 
our country's jubilee, there are hundreds and thousands 
more throughout the land engaged in the same pleasing 
occupation. While we come together to mingle our 
gratulations, and unite in appropriate tributes of pa- 
triotic affection, there are myriads of others, — our fel- 
low beings, and fellow countrymen, — employed at the 
same moment in the performance of similar duties. In 
every section of the country, — in every town, and vil- 
lage, and populous neighborhood, there is a gathering 
of citizens, and a demonstration of gladness. From 
one extremity of our far-reaching territory to the other 
the spontaneous oflferings of innumerable freemen are 
pouring forth in profusion at the shrine of their common 

9 
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country. A thousand hills and valleys are vocal to- 
day with the acclamations of patriotic yeomen, and the 
pealing of bells and roaring of cannon, are every where 
mingled with the bursting shout, and the unbidden 
song, to attest the intensity of the feeling, the depth and 
strength of the sentiment inspired by the occasion. 
Groves and lawns with their freshness, and fragrance, 
and verdure, and beauty, as well as the temples of reli- 
gion, with their solemn associations, are appropriated 
far and wide to the interesting services of this Sabbath 
of Freedom. From altars inscribed to Liberty, volumes 
of incense are hourly ascending, and around her shrines 
are gathered, in the spirit of true devotion, innumerable 
worshippers. 

Surely a scene like this must challenge the admira- 
tion, and enlist the sympathy of every friend of hu- 
manity. Though the adherent of European systems, 
the bigoted votary of the royal prerogative, may affect 
to disregard, or even to scorn such indications as these, 
yet the philanthropist of every realm, will freely admit 
that one of the most interesting and sublime of all 
earthly spectacles is this annual tribute, this sponta- 
neous and universal homage rendered by unfettered mil- 
lions to the genius of Liberty, — the guardian angel of 
their institutions. 
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Tell me, ye parasites of royalty, ye who bask in the 
smiles, and cower beneath the frowns of a hereditary 
monarch, who can only exist in the atmosphere of op- 
pressive institutions, and who luxuriate in an affluence 
wrung from the scanty earnings of a down-trodden 
population; tell me if any thing in the imposing pa- 
geantry of an arbitrary political system, or any thing in 
the criminal splendors of a regal court, may be com- 
pared, either for its interest, or its moral beauty, with 
the wide-spread demonstrations of joy, the enthusiastic 
out-pourings of patriotic affection which the American 
Republic exhibits on the natal day of her independ- 
ence. 



THE TRUE AND THE FALSE IN LITERATURE. 

A DIALOGUE. 

Theodore. Good morning, George. I understand 
you have been purchasing some new books, and having 
a good opinion of your taste in those matters, I have 
called to spend a few moments in looking over them. 

George. I am happy to see you Theodore. The 
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purchase that I have made' is not very extensive, my 
object being rather to make a good selection than a nu- 
merous one. There are some works among them that 
I think will interest you, but unfortunately they have 
not yet arrived. 

Theo. They are ^mostly old and rare works I sup- 
pose. 

Geo. No; lam no antiquary, Theodore. Though 
very fond of reading, and, perhaps I may say, ambi- 
tious in the pursuit of knowledge, yet I confess that I 
have no particular fancy for old books or manuscripts ; 
that is, I do not value them the more because they are 
old. There was a time indeed when the student was 
compelled to resort to them, or rest satisfied with very 
limited attainments ; when the scholar had to glean his 
toilsome erudition mainly from antiqhe folios and choice 
scrolls of parchment. But that day has gone by. We 
now have the most valuable works of the old writers 
in convenient octavos, and at reasonable prices. 

Theo. I am glad to hear you say that you are not 
an antiquary, George. I am inclined to think that your 
taste in the matter of reading corresponds nearly with 
my own. 

Geo. That is not unlikely. But you will probably 
differ from me in regard to what is usually termed light 
reading. I have a aincere dislike for it. 
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Theo. If you include under the denomination of 
light reading much of the current fiction of the day, 
and that portion of our periodical literature which de- 
rives its popularity only from the fact that it is not 
American, I cordially agree with you. I am well con- 
vinced that it is vitiating the public taste, without ex- 
erting any wholesome influence to counteract the evil. 

Geo. I perceive that our views coincide very nearly. 
I do not however proscribe all that belongs to the de- 
partment of fiction. There are some works of this class 
— the production of superior intellects — which I think 
it would be a great loss to the world to be deprived of 

Theo. I am disposed to think you are right; but pray 
let me hear your opinion more fully on this point. 

Geo. I regard fiction in its better sense as only another 
name for the noblest form of truth. It is one of the 
forms in which genius develops thephaenomenaof life 
and character. True genius is the child of nature. Its 
inspirations are drawn from her purest fountains. By 
its very constitution it is incapable of falsehood. Its 
creations are images of truth and power and beauty. In 
this view, the poet, the painter, and the orator, and 
indeed every intellectual producer ^ if endowed with this 
living energy, is an author of fiction, or, as I would 
rather term it, oi truth in fiction. 

9* 
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Theo. Do you not think that many writers attempt 
this high order of fiction without the talent for sustain- 
ing it? 

Geo. Undoubtedly they do. But their attempts must 
ever prove failures. Genius will always have imita* 
tors, but the spurious productions are easily distin- 
guished from the genuine models. The discerning^ 
mind will never be imposed upon. The true and the 
beautiful in literature will inevitably assume their proper 
level ; if not immediately, yet always in the end. I con- 
sider this one of the necessary results of the progress of 
our race. 

Theo. Yet the final triumph of the true and the good 
does not prevent the present injurious influence ex- 
erted by these literary pretenders. 

Geo. That is true ; but it is easy to perceive that 
the influence of such writers is already waning, and that 
it must continue to wane in proportion to the increased 
diffusion of knowledge and sound opinions. 

Theo. It cannot indeed be otherwise; for as the 
mass of mankind become enlightened, they will discri- 
minate more correctly between the valuable and the 
worthless. 

Geo. Hence the progress of sound culture must in 
the end prove fatal to all that is false or meretricious in 
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Literature. It will consign to a just oblivion such pro- 
ductions as derive from accident or from merely super- 
ficial qualities a temporary reputation or an undeserved 
importance. 

Theo. In accordance with that view it would be 
easy, I think, to designate many works which at the 
present day possess a popularity far beyond, their merit, 
and which in the next age will slumber as quietly las 
the dust of their authors. 

Geo. Indeed it will be well for some works of very 
considerable pretensions, if they do not, after enjoying 
a short lived and factitious reputation, pass quietly to 
the same region of repose. 

A man of very moderate capacity, Theodore, may be 
able to produce a book ; a;id if he possess some tact and 
skill, and unite with these a tolerably correct style, and 
esi)ecially if aided by an interest inherent in the sub- 
ject, and by a propitious combination of circumstances, 
he may rise to an elevation in the world of letters much 
above his proper level. But his elevation is inevitably 
ephemeral. His celebrity is that of the passing hour. 
It is one class of qualities that procure for their posses- 
sor a sudden and momentary applause, but far another 
tliat secure to him the rich inheritance of the good 
opinion of posterity. 
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Theo. Yet many people, I believe, commit the great 
error of estimating the intrinsic merit of a book by that 
same momentary applause which you speak of, and 
which it is so easy to obtain even for inferior works. 

Geo. The uncultivated mind that cannot rely upon 
its own powers of discrimination will doubtless have 
recourse to some external standard of judgment, and to 
none more likely than to the hasty and ill judged de- 
cisions of pseudo-critics. But the man of sense and 
discernment, and the author of true genius will never, 
I think, covet praise that has not some real foundation — 
he will never envy the pigmies in literature the pleasure 
they may derive from their evanescent notoriety. 

Theo. But it is assuredly an injury to the cause of 
letters that works possessing so little to recommend 
them, are enabled to usurp the attention and patronage 
which would more justly be bestowed on the produc- 
tions of a higher order of writers. 

Geo. That is imdoubtedly an evil; but, as before 
remarked, the lapse of time and the progress of opinion 
are gradually overcoming it. 

One thing ^at least is certain, Theodore, no literary 
productions which do not bear the impress of intellec- 
tual vigor— which do not embody the inherent energy, 
and truth, and dignity of the mind, can, by any possi- 
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bility, inherit the wide-spread and lasting renown, the 
uniFeisality and perpeniity of fame which the unerring 
decision of mankind awards to the prodnctions of the 
truly great. 



THE SPIRIT OF ACCCMCLATION. 

There is another pervading influence at work in 
this country, which seriously affects not only the inter- 
ests of literature and science, but the national morals in 
an equal degree. We allude to the money-making 
spirit. The physical resources of the country, the fa- 
cilities for production and commerce, in proportion as 
they render easy the acquisition of wealth, and place it 
within the reach of the mass, give extension and inten- 
sity to the spirit of accumulation. The consequence is, 
that devotion to the pursuit of gain is now r^;arded as 
the pre-eminent characteristic of our nation. The 
whole country seems engaged in one pursuit — aiminf^ 
at one end — affluence. The all-absorbing question is 
how to acquire the greatest amount of wealth in the 
shortest space of time. This inquiry is pursued with 
intense enthusiasmi and to the exclusioQ of nearly erery 
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thing besides. It engrosses the attention of all clas- 
ses, ages, and conditions. The powers of genius are 
taxed, time and labor are contributed without grudg- 
ing, and no sacrifice is spared that will forward the one 
great end. Notwithstanding the increasing facilities of 
learning, and the multiplied means of investigation, men 
seem to lose sight of the more noble pursuits, and be- 
come continually more absorbed in those which only 
call into exercise their meaner faculties. Nothing seems 
capable of arresting the attention that does not strongly 
strike the sense. Nothing appears worthy of pursuit that 
does not promise an immediate improvement of one's 
pecuniary condition, or a speedy accession to his ani- 
mal enjoyments. Whatever is calculated to pamper the 
pride of a man's heart, or add to the number of his physi- 
cal comforts, is pursued with eagerness; but that which 
qualifies him for usefulness here or happiness hereafter 
is scarcely deemed worthy of regard. The value and 
importance of occupations are chiefly estimated in refe- 
rence to their emoluments, and every enterprise is scout- 
ed of which the results are not immediate, and tangi- 
ble. Even personal qualities and traits of character are 
prized according to their adaptation to the pursuit of 
gain, and intellectual culture itself finds its chief re- 
commendation in the fact that it is fitted to facilitate the 
acquisition of wealth. 



INFLUENCE OF PARTISANSHIP IN LEGISLATION. 

That there will constantly exist a diversity of views, 
and frequently a direct opposition of sentiments on po- 
litical questions in deliberative assemblies, is undoubt- 
edly true, and by no means strange ; and that such 
opposing opinions, when brought into collision, should 
give rise to vigorous and animated debate, is to be ex- 
pected and desired. The evil lies not in the diversity 
of sentiment, nor in the discussion to which it gives rise. 
It consists rather in the partisan influence that is 
brought to bear upon public questions; in the peculiar 
manner in which such questions are forced into connex- 
ion with the interests of a political fraternity. The 
grievance felt and complained of by the nation at large, 
is, that measures having an important national bearing, 
and not necessarily partaking of a party character, are, 
nevertheless discussed and carried through with less 
reference to their intrinsic merits than to the influence 
which they may be made to exert upon the success of 
a political family. Cases of this nature might be cited 
not only from the history of the State Legislatures, but 
even from the records of our National Congress. It is 
humiliating to reflect that men who hold the responsi- 
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ble and dignided station of legislators in a country like 
ours, who represent the citizens and states of the most 
intelligent nation on the globe, and who enact laws for 
the government ofseventeen millions of freemen so sel- 
dom enter upon the discussion of national questions with 
the enlarged views, the disinterested patriotism, and the 
calm dignity becoming their position ; but prefer rather 
to convert the halls of national debate into an arena of 
partisan strife. 



MENTAL CULTURE. 

He who is aware of the extent of his powers, and 
of his responsibility for their improvement, will perceive 
that a wide field lies before him. If he would enter 
upon it with success, let him form a just estimate of his 
own abilities, without overrating them; let him mark 
out his plans with judgment, and prosecute them with 
perseverance; let him keep ever before him some defi- 
nite and laudable object; and there is hardly any thing 
which he may not achieve. If in this spirit he engage 
in intellectual culture, having at his command the stores 
of learning and science that have been for ages accu- 
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mulating, he will soon be sensible of the truth, that 
knowledge is power; and as there is no end to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, so will he find that there is 
scarcely a limit to the extension of his power. 

The efficiency and energy which the intellect of man 
derives from well directed culture is exhibited in its 
dominion over the elements, in its extraordinary control 
over the qualities and forms of inert matter, and perhaps 
still more in its remarkable influence over its fellow 
minds. This intellectual energy is confined to no fa- 
vored class — it is limited to no peculiar sphere. We 
find it diffused through all ranks and conditions of men, 
and may meet with it as well in the abode of the artizan, 
as in the dwelling of the rich. When Solomon asserted 
that knowledge was power, and Lord Bacon repeated 
the proposition, they both procl$iimed a truth that inter- 
ests alike the king and the cottager, the peasant and the 
prince. They asserted a prerogative belonging equal- 
ly to the day-laborer and the wealthy nabob, and one 
which the former is able to employ and often has em- 
ployed, as successfully as the latter. Wherever the 
truths of science are eagerly sought after, wherever the 
influence of literature is sincerely courted, wherever a 
rational reflecting being is found devoting himself to the 
noble task of self-cultivation, there will be found force 
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of intellect, and moral energy, and dignity of character 
In every country that has felt the benign influence oi 
mental improvement — in every town, and hamlet, and 
neighborhood that has been reached by the widening 
and deepening stream of pure and wholesome know- 
ledge ; there has the newly developed mind exhibited ita 
power, and there has intellectual culture operated like 
a charm to alter the face of society and improve the 
condition of men. 

In order to form a just conception of the power of the 
educated intellect, it is only necessary to compare the 
phenomena of civilization with those of barbarism. 
Whatever constitutes the dijSference between these two 
states of society — whatever gives to the enlightened 
American or European a superiority over the aborigines 
of our wilderness, or over the still more degraded na- 
tives of the South Sea Islands, is to be ascribed, next to 
Revelation, to the extraordinary influence of know- 
ledge in forming, furnishing, and invigorating the mind. 
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GREAT MEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 

There is probably no country on the globe whose 
primitive history presents a more brilliant catalogue of 
distinguished names than that of the American Repub- 
lic. The men whose lives and actions were identified 
with our early national struggles, and with the incipient 
stages of our national existence, combined in an unu- 
sual degree the traits of character most admired by the 
world. The attributes of the statesman, and the quali- 
ties of the soldier were never exhibited in greater 
amplitude or variety, and never co-existed in greater 
perfection than during the revolution. Wisdom in 
counsel and energy in action, far-reaching sagacity and 
political foresight, a quick perception of rights, a high 
sense of duty, stern resolution, and unshaken self-reli- 
ance — these were the qualities required by the occa- 
sion, and for the occasion they were providentially 
developed. 

Other nations, and other times have produced their 
celebrated men ; Greece and Rome had their philoso- 
phers and statesmen ; their orators and military heroes ; 
Great Britain and France, as well as other states of 
modem times, point proudly to tbeif lon^ lists of illust 
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trious individuals ; but our own republic, (if its circum- 
stances are duly considered,) has never been excelled 
in the brilliant array of gifted minds and virtuous 
hearts which adorned the most critical period of its 
existence. The young American need not go back to 
antiquity, nor pass the boundary of his native land for 
unsurpassed examples of genuine greatness and untar- 
nished fame. 

The wisdom and energy of our early statesmen, the 
skill and bravery of our commanders, the firmness and 
patriotism of our unconquerable veterans will cause 
their memories to be revered and cherished as long as 
the nation of their founding shall continue to exist. 
When we reflect upon the trials and obstacles which 
they encountered in the revolutionary conflict, upon 
the internal and pecuniary embarrassments with which 
they had to contend, and upon the superior numbers of 
the enemy, and the superior discipline of the royal 
army, we cannot withhold the tribute of our highest 
admiration and applause, for the sagacity of design and 
boldness of conduct by which they rescued their coun- 
try from the oppression of its unnatural parent. What 
a triumph was that for a virtuous and gallant people ! 
the triumph of weakness and inferior advantages over 
military strength and unrivalled discipliue — the tri* 
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umph of the spirit of civil liberty over prerp^ativct.and 
hereditary authority, over injustice, usurpation and 
tyranny. 



THE POWER DERIVED FROM KNOWLEDGE. 

In the department of Mechanical Philosophy, the 
effects that have been produced, and that are daily wit- 
nessed around us, would fill the mind with astonish- 
ment, were it not for the frequency of their occurrence. 
The simple proposition in mechanics, that the power 
and weight are to each other in the inverse ratio of 
their velocities, is the rationale of the force gained in 
the use of machinery. The various mechanical pow^ 
ers are but different modes of applying this same prin- 
ciple, and it is by virtue of this law that heavy build- 
ings are removed from their foundations, and the larg- 
est ships taken out of their element. It was from a 
conviction of the truth of this proposition that Archi- 
medes exclaimed, <^ Give me a place to stand on, and 
I will move the world." This profound remark of the 
ancient philosopher needs not the poor apology of call- 
ing it a figure of speech ; it indicates not so much his 
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acquaintance with the tropes of rhetoric as with the 
fundamental law of mechanical science. 

In that branch of Natural Philosophy, which explains 
the phenomena of fluids, a very simple discovery ena- 
bles us to produce effects which one who is unacquaint- 
ed with the principle of fluid pressure could neither 
account for nor comprehend. If such an one were told 
that a single pint of water could be made, by the pres- 
sure of its own weight, to burst asunder the strongest 
hogshead, he would probably either question the vera- 
city of the person making the assertion, or would sus- 
pect it to be an experiment upon his own credulity. 
If, however, he should receive ocular demonstration 
of the truth of the proposition, and should see the hoops 
of a hogshead actually snapped asunder by the force of 
no greater quantity of water than a thirsty man would 
take at an ordinary draft, he would be convinced of his 
own previous ignorance, and would realize the remark 
that knowledge gives its possessor power. If he were 
then made to understand that the pressure of a fluid is 
always proportioned to the height of the column and 
the area of the base, the mystery would be at once dis- 
pelled, and the hydrostatic paradox would.no longer 
excite his surprise. 

Again, in the branch of science which treats of Yi- 
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sion, and the properties of Light, the researches of phi- 
losophers have been remarkably successful, and the 
post valuable discoveries have been the crowning re- 
ward of their labors. The decomposition of the rays 
of light into their primitive colors by means of a refrac- 
ting medium, was a discovery of sufficient magnitude 
to give additional lustre even to the name of Isaac New- 
ton. The simple truth, that the rays of light, in pass- 
ing from one medium to another, are bent out of their 
direction, accounts for the fact that objects seen through 
a convex lens appear to be magnified or brought nearer 
to the beholder. It is on this principle that the micro- 
scope discloses objects that would otherwise remain 
forever unknown, and detects within the space of a 
single drop of water myriads of living beings, eagerly 
pursuing their career of conscious existence. On this 
principle, too, the spy-glass and telescope are construct- 
ed, and made to produce their remarkable results. It 
is by virtue of this law that the distant landscape is 
subjected to a nearer view ; that the far off ship, just 
visible in the horizon, is brought within the compass 
of discriminating vision ; that heavenly bodies, before 
scarcely discernible, are scanned throughout their length 
and breadth, and worlds before unseen, are revealed to 
our admiring gaze. 



A 



THE SAME CONTINUED. 

It was an interesting illustration of the far-reaching 
power of a disciplined mind, when the intellect of New- 
ton was set upon a career of discovery by so trifling a 
circumstance as the falling of an apple from the tree 
under which he was sitting. No sooner had the fruit 
reached the ground before him, than his inquisitive 
and ever active mind set itself to investigate the cause. 
The mere descending of the apple was the humble 
starting point from which his giant intellect, soaring 
upward from the earth, and roaming from planet to 
planet, and from satellite to satellite, made the entire 
circuit of the Solar System, and came back to the 
earth with the splendid theory of universal gravitation. 
This discovery was in the first instance founded neces- 
sarily upon conjecture, and the very mind which had 
ascertained the reasonable probability of the theory, 
was unable for a long time to reduce it to certainty. 
Finally, however, the hour of triumph arrived, arid the 
philosopher, after subjecting his doctrine to the test of 
mathematical demonstration, proclaimed it to the world. 
Then was it proved that the power which brings a pro- 
jected missile to the ground, is the same that retains 
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the moon in her orbit — ^tbat the law of matter by which 
a feather descends to the earth, is the identical law 
which prevents the earth itself from shooting off madly 
from its sphere, and wandering away, far and forever, 
from its central sun. 

But for instances of this kind wc need not go back 
to so remote a period as that of Newton, nor to a clime 
so distant as the British realm. The brilliant disco* 
very of our own Franklin has formed a new era in 
Electrical science, and has given to man a controlling 
influence over one of the most fearful agencies in na- 
ture. By a simple and well-known experiment, he 
made it abundantly evident, that the little spark which 
an electric substance gives out when excited by fric- 
tion, is identical in its nature with the vivid stream of 
light that flashes from a summer cloud. His theory of 
positive and negative electricity is perhaps as rational 
and satisfactory as any yet advanced, and shares with 

■ 

the hypothesis of Du Fay the suffrages of the philoso- 
phical world ; while the metallic rod, which he invent- 
ed for the protection of our dwellings, has nearly di« 
vested the thunder-bolt of its terror. 

If you turn to another important department of know- 
ledge, the science of Chemistry, you find its history 
abounding in useful and sublime discoveries. Go into 
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the laboratory of the Chemist, and witness his numerous 
experiments and interesting researches, and you will 
discover the control which he exercises over the quali- 
ties, and forms, and combinations, and relationships, of 
the different kinds of matter. Accompany him to the 
innermost shrine of the temple of knowledge : — ^behold 
him penetrating the hidden laws and unravelling the 
dark secrets of nature — decomposing at pleasure the 
physical objects around him, and resolving the endless 
variety of material forms into a few original elements, 
— and you will perceive and acknowledge that the 
truths of science clothe the mind with power. 



THE DISTRICT SCHOOL AND THE LYCEUM. 

These excellent and kindred institutions are, in this 
country, the educators of the mass. They impart the 
rudiments of knowledge, and, in many instances, lay 
the foundation for a subsequent deep and thorough 
intellectual culture to thousands who would otherwise 
pass through life uninstructed, with energies undeve- 
loped, and with a name and an existence ranking but 
little above the brute. To that numerous class of our 
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fellow citizens, whose means are inadequate to the at* 
tainment of an academical educationi the district 
school and the lyceam are the principal, if not exclu- 
sive sources of mental culture. In point, therefore, of 
intrinsic importance, of vital interest to the country, 
they take precedence of colleges and universities. The 
latter are doubtless very desirable and important. They 
are highly useful, as well as ornamental. But the 
common school, under a government like ours, is abso- 
lutely indispensable ; and the lyceum is scarcely less 
necessary, for it is an extension of the same principle. 
It is the district school made voluntary, and adapted to 
maturer minds. 

The superiority of importance which is due to 
these institutions, as compared with the higher systems 
of instruction, arises from the consideration that they 
supply knowledge and culture to minds that, without 
such aids, would remain forever uncultivated. The 
academy and the college, on the contrary, provide 
chiefly for the instruction of those who have already 
received the essential elements of education, and who 
are qualified to make very considerable attainments 
without the assistance of such institutions. We should 
have learned men without colleges; but we should noC 
have an intelligent and reading popalati<Ni— « widetf 
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diffused taste for science, and talent in debate, without 
the common school and the lyceum. 

We could more easily dispense with gold, in the or- 
dinary affairs of life, than with iron; and we should 
more willingly relinquish the luxuries of the table than 
be deprived of that bread which is emphatically the 
staff of our existence. So, too, is it with our intellec- 
tual wants. The rudiments of knowledge are more 
indispensable than its higher branches. There will be 
nothing to apprehend for our high schools and acade- 
mies, and we shall experience no paucity of universi- 
ties, if we cherish as we ought those humbler institu- 
tions that lay the broad foundations of popular educa- 
tion, and place the rudiments of learning within the 
reach of every citizen. 

The common school sows the seeds of knowledge, 
and the lyceum brings them to maturity. The lyceum 
therefore may be called the working-man's university. 
Already it has graduated some brilliant and well culti- 
vated minds, and is destined to graduate thousands 
more. Some of our most distinguished men have as- 
cribed the first development of their talents to the vil- 
lage lyceum, and have traced the progress of their-in- 
tellect to its incipient dawnings in the district school. 
And there is no reason to doubt that many a statesman, 
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orator, and philosopher will hereafter arise to benefit his 
country and mankind, who will be indebted to these 
same useful agents for the first unfolding of a gifted 
mind. 

Let, then, the philanthropist, and every one who 
wishes well to his country and her institutions, give 
their influence to the cause of popular education, which, 
under this two-fold form, is breaking up the fallow 
ground of the national intellect, reclaiming its waste 
places, and putting its barren tracts under cultivation . 
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THE SCIENTIFIC CLUB« 



A COLLOaUY. 



Dr. Wiseman, President of the Club. 

Simeon Syphon, Secretary. 

Leander Luminous, 

Frederick Focus, 

Christopher Cycle, \ Members. 

Edward Inertia, 

lAanlius Magnet, 

Carolus Canonicus, A Professor of the Dead Lan- 
guages^ and friend of Luminous. 

Dr. Wiseman. [Taking his seat^ and knocking 
on the table.'\ Come to order, gentlemen. The Secre- 
tary will please to call the roll. 

Stphon. [Calls the roll, each member responding 
to his name.] 

Luminous. Mr. President, before we proceed, will you 
allow me to introduce a friend who is waiting without. 
He is a gentleman distinguished for classical attain- 
ments, but has always manifested an aversion to the 
sciences. I am curious to observe the impression which 
our discussions may produce on his mind. 
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Dr. W. We shall be happy to have your friend pre- 
sent, sir. 

[Exit Luminous,^^ Reenters with the Professor.] 

Luminous. Mr. President, this is my learned friend, 
Professor Ganonicus. 

Dr. W. Good evening, Professor. We are gratified 
to have this arena of scientific discussion graced with 
Che presence of a classical scholar. 

Prop. [Bowing.] Thank you, Mr. President. 

Dr. W. Please to be seated, sir. 

Focus. Mr. President, by a late regulation, I believe 
each member is required to propose a question in writ- 
ing. Is he not, sir? 

Dr. W. He is, sir, and I presume they are all pre- 
pared to do so. We'll begin with you, Mr. Inertia. 

Inertia. I propose, sir, the following: — "How ma- 
ny different motions has a stone, when thrown from a 
sling?" 

Magnet. I suppose, sir, the gentleman means, bow 
many motions derived from different forces 7 

Iner. Yes, sir, that is my meaning. 

Foe. My impression is, Mr. President, that the stone 
would have three motions— one derived from the sling, 
«id two in common with the earth. 
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Pres. Gentlemen, do any of you differ from Mr. 
Focus ? 

Ctc. I do, sir. He has forgotten to include the in- 
fluence of gravitation, which, in connexion with the 
other forces, would give the stone four motions ; — or, 
more properly, perhaps, a direction^ resulting from four 
different forces. 

Foe. The gentleman is right, Mr. President; the 
force of gravity had escaped me. 

Pres. What say you, Mr. Inertia; are you satisfied 
with the answer ? 

Iner. I am not, sir. 

LuM. Perhaps Professor Canoniens will favor ns 
with a solution. 

Prof. Solution, sir, is derived from the Latin solution 
which is from soltUum, the supine of sdvo. 

Ltjm. I presume you misunderstand me, friend Caao- 
nicus; I desired you to solve the question. 

Prof. Solve it? That is tliird person, singnlar num- 
ber; solvOj solvis, solvit. 

LiJM. I hope you will excuse my friend's abstraction^ 
Mr. President. He is so devoted to philolc^ that he 
can hardly think of any thing else. 

Pres. He is very excusable, Mr. Luminous. 

Mag. I believe I can answer the question, Mr. Pre- 
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sident. It occurs to me that a stone, when thrown from 
a sling, has a whirling motion — a revolution on its 
axis. This, added to the others, makes five distinct 
motions. 

Cyc. I agree with the last gentleman, Mr. President; 
and I presume that Mr. Inertia will now consider his 
question answered. 

Iner. I do, sir. A stone, when projected from a sling, 
is acted upon by five forces, which gives to it as many 
different motions. They have all been mentioned. 

Sec. The gentleman's language strikes me as incor- 
rect, Mr. President, when he speaks of five different 
forces. The rotary motion of the stone is not produced 
by the action of a separate force. 

Iner. I admit the correction, Mr. President. 

Pres. We will now hear your question, Mr. Magnet. 

Mag. [ Taking a paper from his pocket'\ I have 
several questions written out, sir, from which I will 
select the following : " If an empty keg, having a sur- 
face of nine square feet, be exhausted of air, and sunk 
in the ocean to the depth of 99 feet, what amount of 
pressure will it sustain ?" 

Cyc. It would require figures, Mr. President, to an- 
swer that question with precision ; but I venture to say, 
without figures, that the keg would experience such a 
pressure as it never had before. 

11* 
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Foe. [ With pencil and paper.] I will give you, 
sir, a more definite answer than that. The pressure 
of a fluid depends upon the height of the column and 
the area of the base. Now a column of water 99 feet 
high exerts a pressure of three atmospheres; that is, 
46 pounds on the square inch, and, as the keg is to be 
exhausted of air before immersion, that will add the 
pressure of another atmosphere, making 60 pounds to . 
the square inch. Now the surface exposed to pressure 
is 9 square feet. This, when reduced to inches and 
multiplied by 60, will give 77,760, which is the pres- 
sure, in pounds, sustained by the keg. 

Mag. Mr. President, the gentleman's solution is quite 
satisfactory. 

Prof. Satis&cio, satisfacere, satisfeci, satisfactum. 

Paes. We are now ready to hear what you have to 
ojBfer, Mr. Luminous. 

LuM. << If two bodies be launched into space, bey<md 
the influence of all other bodies, at the distance of 
100,000 miles from each other — ^their magnitudes being 
as one thousand to one — at what intermediate point 
will they meet ?" 

Ctc. The question is not clear to me, Mr. President. 
The gentleman has not stated whether the bodies are 
under the influence of a projectile force or not. 
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ticm waggata the idea of nch a fixee, but I did not in- 
tend to be so andenlDod. The bodies are sipposed Id 
be inflneneod by no other £me Ihan tbetr motiial at- 
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Ctc Then, sir, they will approach each other with 
vdodties invenely proportioned to their quantities of 
matter; that is, the small body will move 1,000 times 
£ttter than the large one, and the point at which they 
will meet is sufficiently obvious. 

Sec. I suppose, sir, that Mr. Lominoos expects a 
more definite answer than thaL 

LuM. Tes, sir, I wish to know through how many 
miles of spttce each body will traveL 

Imem. [ WUA paper and penciL] The exact point 
at which the bodies will meet, Mr. President, can be 
easily arrived at by an algebraic equation. I have di* 
vided the whole intermediate space into two portionSi — 
the greater represented by x^ and the less by y. This 
gives me two equations : 

ar= 1,000 y, and or + y- 100,000 
By substitution I get 

1,001 y - 100,000 
From (his I obtain the value of y, which is 00 miles, 
7 fur. and Sylly rods. This is the distance through 
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which the greater body travels. The value of x then 
will be 99,900 miles, and SlyVVV ^^^% which is the dis- 
tance passed through by the smaller body. 

Pbes. Mr. Luminous, are you satisfied with the so- 
lution ? 

LuM. I am, sir. 

Pres. Now Mr. Focus will you favor us with a 
question. 

Foe. I will, sir. " What is the nature of the force 
which expels the water from a fire-engine, and what is 
its limit?" 

Mao. The nature of that force, Mr. President, is ex- 
plained by the elastic energy of compressed air. In 
regard to its limits I think there is, theoretically, none. 
The power which condensed air may be made to exert 
is capable of indefinite augmentation. 

Pres. It is certainly an extraordinary power} Mr. 
Magnet ; the air-gun is a striking illustration of it. 

Sec. I wonder that a power so great, and so easily 
obtained is not more applied to useful purposes. 

Iner. I have no doubt, sir, but it will be, when some 
one shall arise with the genius of a Fulton to develop 
its usefulness and feasibility. 

Pres. I believe we have not had a problem from you 
yet, Mr. Cycle. 

Cyc. No sir, but I am prepared to give one. « If a 
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building be 50 feet square, how high must a lightning- 
rod be raised from the centre of the roof to protect it?" 
Foe. The protection of a lightning-rod is allowed, I 
believe, to extend to a distance equal to twice the height 
of the rod. Is it not, Mr. President? 
Pres. It is sir. 

Mao. Then it will be necessary to find the radius of 
a circle which, being swept from the rod as a centre, 
will include the corners of the building. 

LuM. There are several modes of solving the question, 
Mr. President, but I think the best is to find half the 
diagonal of the square formed by the sides of the build- 
ing. 

Pres. Well, as we have]a black-board here, Mr. Lu- 
minous, you may as well illustrate that method by a 
diagram. 

LuM. [Going to the black-board.] I will sir. We 

will suppose the square A, B, C, D, to represent the area 

A 60 Ft. B of the roof. Let O be the cen- 

tral point at which the rod is rais- 
ed; O B, which is half the dia- 
gonal will represent the distance 
to which the protection of the rod 
is required to extend. To find 
the length of OB, let O E be 
drawn perpendicular to B D. Then we have only to 
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find the hypotenuse of the right-angled triangle B O E. 
Now it is well known that the square of the hypotenuse 
of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides. If then we take twice 
the square of 25, which is the length in feet of the sides 
E B and E O, we shall have 1250, and the square root 
of that will be 35. 355 &c. which is the length in feet 
of the hypotenuse O B. The height of the rod will be 
the half of this number, which is 17. 677 &c. feet. 

Cyc. The gentleman's solution, Mr. President, has 
the merit of being very simple, and very correct. 

Iner. Mr. President, as there is no further business 
before the society, I move that we adjourn. 

Foe. I second the motion. 

Pres. Those who are in favor of that motion, will 
please to signify it. — Gentlemen, this meeting is ad- 
journed to meet again at the usual time. 



HISTORY. 



Through the medium of history, the intellect of man 
goes back to remote periods, and visits far distant climeSi 
tracing the progress of events, studying the develop- 
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ment of human character, and ranging at pleasure 
through the broad and diversified fields of past know** 
ledge. It is the province of this branch of study to 
supply to a man much that he has lost by not having 
lived and acted in every age and country of the world. 
Its importance in this view cannot be too highly esti* 
mated. The history of the past is the chart of the fu- 
ture. It is by the knowledge of what has occurred 
that we are enabled in some degree to foresee and con- 
trol what lies before us. To the patriotic [Statesman 
especially, the record of the past is a treasure of inesti- 
mable value. The province of history is his pecu- 
liar domain. He seizes upon the prominent events of 
ages gone by, and plants them down as land-marks for 
ages to come. He appropriates the world's recorded 
experience, deducing from it new laws, and framing 
new systems, for the benefit, and improvement, and 
elevation of the human family. From the annals of 
revolutionary periods, from the perturbation of the po- 
litical waters of states and empires when their heaving 
to and fro has been the most fearful, and when they 
have been wrought up to the highest degree of fury, 
be discovers . the operation of latent principles, deve- 
lopes the hidden relation between effects and causes, 
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and acquires for his country and the world the most 
valuable lessons of political wisdom. 



ADVANTAGE OF CLASSIFICATION IN THE PURSUIT OP 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Classification is a process of mind with which 
all men are in some degree familiar. Yet few, perhaps, 
are fully aware of the importance of its results. It 
produces system and order among the objects of our 
pursuit, and imparts regularity and method to the man* 
ner of pursuing them. If we analyze this process, we 
find the first act of the mind to be, a comparison of ob-* 
jects with one another, — a viewing of things in con* 
nexion or juxtaposition. This comparison is followed 
by a perception of resemblances. The attention is ar« 
rested by a similarity of qualities in objects, and, ac- 
cording to the points of resemblance, the mind natu- 
rally groups them together. The arrangement or dis- 
tribution thus produced is termed a classification. 

In every such system, if it aspire to be a philosophical 
one, the order of resemblance should be the governing 
principle, and in applying this principle, the essential 
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qualities of things should be clearly distinguished from 
those that are only incidental. The former should be 
first assumed as the basis of distribution, and the latter 
would properly form the ground of a subsequent sub- 
division. 

An analysis conducted on this principle, which 
should distribute the various branches of knowledge 
into appropriate classes and subordinate divisions, and 
exhibit truly their connexion, dependence, and relative 
importance, would be a most useful auxiliary in the 
prosecution of science. It would not only facilitate the 
progress of the inquirer, but would give an additional 
value to his attainments by rendering them more avail* 
able for useful ends. Nor, indeed, is this all the advan- 
tage that would result from it. The very action of the 
mind in studying a complete and comprehensive sys- 
tem ; in tracing its relations and proportions, the fitness 
of its parts, and the adaptation of the whole, is a most 
useful exercise, and constitutes one of the best kinds of 
mental discipline. 

The habit of classifying is attended with a two-fold 
advantage. Its influence is exerted at the same timie 
upon the mental faculties, and upon the objects to 
which those faculties are directed. While it simplifies 
science, and renders the subjects of knowledge eaaier 
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to grasp, it also invigorates the intellect, and increases 
its power of grasping. 

Though all men resort more or less to this process 
in the ordinary affairs of life, yet the manner, and de- 
gree in which it is employed vary as widely in differ- 
ent individuals as the qualities of the mind. A pro- 
pensity to classify is the attribute of a reasoning mind. 
It both implies, and confers, mental energy ; and, when 
strongly developed, is a highly intellectual endowment 
The process is, in fact, a method of analysis. It is an 
instrument of thought, penetrating into the nature of 
things, and investigating their relations — reducing 
chaos to order, bringing regularity out of confusion, 
and educing harmony from discord. 



SENSIBILITY OP GENIUS. 

A CAPACITY for profound emotion is pre-eminently 
an attribute of genius. Minds the most remarkable for 
activity and energy are usually the most susceptible. 
They receive the deepest impressions from external 
influences, and are capable of the highest degrees of 
sensation and feeling. 
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A contrary opinion is not unfrequently entertained, 
and is not, perhaps, without some appearance of reason* 
The phenomena attending intellectual greatness are 
not always understood, and we are extremely liable, in 
contemplating them, to arrive at false conclusions. 
Our minds are apt to associate mental power with the 
stern and phlegmatic temper of the stoic. The strongly 
developed intellect, and the highest powers of thought 
seem to be allied to a nature different from our own, — 
a nature incapable of lively sensibility or tender emo- 
tion. 

It arises, perhaps, from a certain sense of inferiority 
to such minds, that we are wont to imagine them at a 
greater distance from us than they really are. We 
fancy them isolated from the world, moving in a sphere 
of their own, and exempt alike from the frailties and 
infirmities, the hopes and fears, the sensations and emo- 
tions common to humanity ; and this sentiment is still 
further strengthened by the admirable discipline and 
self-control which are usually the attendants of true 
greatness. 

Those who are gifted with the highest endowments 
are, in general, the least ostentatious in exercising them. 
Their capabilities, both of action and feeling, are ex- 
erted with intense energy, but without external mani- 
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festation. The soul of genius is often deeply and pow- 
erfully moved when no outward signs give evidence 
of emotion. The opinion is, therefore, equally errone- 
ous and unjust which ascribes to mere stoicism or 
apathy, or to a want of sensibility, the apparent equa- 
nimity, and the exterior serenity which conceal from 
the world the deep-seated sensations of great minds. 



VALUE OF ANCIENT LITERATURE. 

It is impossible to survey the field of ancient litera- 
ture in its length, and breadth, and beauty, and to con- 
template the character of its intellectual vegetation, 
without a strong sense of admiration, and a strong 
conviction that its claims on our regard are not over- 
rated even by its most ardent votaries. 

The sources of knowledge luid open by an acquaint- 
ance with the classic authors are various, extensive, 
and valuable, and it is worth while to consider in what 
particular departments of knowledge the student may 
derive pleasure and instruction from the penisal of 
them. 

In Chrammar^ Rhetoric^ and Philology^ in all that 
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relates to the philosophy of language, the ancient critics 
were unsurpassed in profound, original, and^ in general, 
accurate views. To this branch of science, indeed^ 
more attention was paid among the ancients, and greater 
proficiency appears to have been made in it than at any 
subsequent period. The study of language was culti- 
vated with the utmost care in the earliest days of lite- 
rature and science, while it has declined among the 
moderns, and been suffered to fall into comparative 
neglect. Since the days of Aristotle, who has rivalled 
him in subtlety of invention and power of analysis ? If 
his theory of logic, after swaying the public mind for a 
succession of ages, at length gave place to a more en* 
lightened system ; yet his rhetoric and poetics, as well 
as his politics and ethics, have lost none of their credit, 
but have continued to rise in the estimation of scholars. 
Since the time of Longinus, what writer can be said to 
have surpassed him in learned and philosophical criti- 
cism ? And who, since the age of duintilian, has treat- 
ed the subjects embraced in his Institutes with greater 
soundness of judgment and purity of taste ? There is 
not a man of the present age, however conversant with 
these subjects, and distinguished for general scholar- 
ship, who would not, if yet unacquainted with the 
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above authors, derive much valuable instruction from 
the study of them. 

In the matter of civil history^ the productions of the 
ancients are to be viewed, not only as the almost ex- 
clusive, and therefore invaluable sources of information 
relating to the times of which they treat, but as illus« 
trating the customs, institutions, and opinions of man- 
kind during a long period of the progress of civil cul- 
ture and of the development of national character. The 
great importance of the subjects embraced in so long a 
iBUccession of ages, is fully equalled by the character of 
the writers who have treated of them. In all the traits 
essential to a good historian, the ancient models are, 
most of them, justly regarded as holding the first rank. 

In a production distinguished alike for the beauty of 
its style, and the importance of its subject-matter, the 
'< father of profane history" has bequeathed to mankind 
an inestimable work, comprising the history of the 
greatest kingdoms and empires of the ancient world, 
and has handled his extensive subject with the greatest 
clearness, order, and dignity. 

Prom the pen of Thucidides we have the annals of 
twenty-one years of the Peloponnesian war. The ac- 
curacy, impartiality, and fidelity of that author, as well, 
as the <* force of imagination, vigor of language, depth 
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of leasoning, and clearness of conception,'' which Ci<* 
cero ascribes to him, are acknowledged and praised by 
critics ancient and modern. The record which he has 
left of one of the most interesting eras of antiquity, 
possesses a value and importance that can scarcely be 
overrated. 

For a continuation of that record, embracing the re-* 
maining history of the Peloponnesian war, we are in- 
debted to the labors of Xenophon, The ornate and 
graceful style, the philosophic spirit, and the instructive 
morality which distinguish his productions, rank him, 
also, in the first class of historians. 

Among the Romans, the names of Sallust, Livy and 
Tacitus, have contributed, perhaps, in an equal degree, 
to the beauty, dignity, and value of their national lite- 
rature. The first named author, from his numerous 
and just reflections, has by some been considered the 
father of philosophic history. The subjects of which 
he has treated form two of the most prominent topics 
in the history of Rome, and in his manner of treating 
them he has done justice to their importance. The 
portion of Livy*s voluminous history, which the mo- 
dems have been so fortunate as to recover from oblivion, 
no less than the ably written Annals of Tacitus, is 
distinguished for purity of style, dignity of sentiment, 
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and depth of reflection ; and derives still greater value 
from the important character of the times and events 
which it describes. 

These, and other historical productions of nearly 
equal merit, that have survived the desolation of the 
middle ages, are so many monuments of the wisdom 
and ability of the ancients ; and, what is of more con- 
sequence, they are so many records of events and tran* 
sactions, the knowledge of which can be gleaned from 
no other sources. 



THE SAME CONTINUED. 

In Poeiryy the works of antiquity are still pre*emi* 
nent. If it be contended by some, that the names of 
Shakspeare and Milton^ of Dante and Tasso^ and a 
few others, have redeemed the verse of modern times 
from the reproach of inferiority to the ancient standard, 
it may still be urged, and cannot be denied, that the 
average merit of ancient genius excels that of any 
subsequent pteriod : that the proportion of genuine poe- 
try to the whole mass of metrical productions, was far 
greater in the infancy of literature than it has ever been 
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since. It may, however, be safely asserted, that some 
of the individual poets of antiquity are superior to 
any of a later a^e. Who has yet succeeded in bearing 
away from Homer the palm of invention, from Virgil 
the praise of judgment? Who, if we except but a sin- 
gle name, can compare with an jEschylus, a Sophocles^ 
or an Euripides, in the walks of tragic verse? In the 
department of lyric poetry, the name of Horace is as- 
sociated with the nearest approach to perfection ever 
yet made. " Of all the writers of odes, ancient or mo- 
dern," says Dr. Blair, " there is none, that in point of 
correctness, harmony, and happy expression, can vie 
with Horace. He has descended from the Pindaric rap- 
ture to a more moderate degree of elevation, and joins 
connected thought and good sense, with the highest 
beauties of poetry." 

In Eloquence^ the ancient models are admitted to be 
yet unrivalled. The specimens that remain to us, 
judging both from their intrinsic merit, and from the 
effects ascribed to them by contemporaneous history, 
must be allowed to possess more of the essential quali- 
ties of perfect oratory, than any subsequent productions 
of a similar kind. There are, indeed, many illustrious 
names recorded in the history of modern eloquence ; 
many who are justly distinguished for having attained 
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the first rank among their contemporaries; and vre 
would be far from denying or depreciating their merit} 
yet the brightness of their fame is dimmed by the intense 
splendor of those greater names, those master spirits of - 
Grecian and Roman oratory, Demosthenes and Cicero. 
Let him, then, who would attain to a high standard of 
oratorical excellence, make himself familiar with the 
ancient masters. This is the more necessary in these 
days, when public speakers have become so numerouSy 
that a higher degree of cultivation is required to raise 
one above the level of mediocrity. 

The philosophers of antiquity, though considered for 
many subsequent ages as little less than divine, and 
though still admitted to have been (some of them at least) 
men of surpassing genius, are nevertheless regarded 
with but little favor by the present generation. The 
claim which their works possess to the merit ofpnieti- 
cal utility is considered extremely slight, and this defi- 
ciency is the ground of their condemnation. Yet we 
venture to assert that the study of the ancient philoso- 
phers, if properly engaged in, would be attended, in 
nearly every point of view, with decided advantage. 
The object proposed by those teachers of wisdom, was 
indeed a noble one. It was to discover truth, to ascer* 
tain and settle the distinctions between right and wrong. 
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to elaborate from the resources of their own minds a 
system of ethics, to lay down principles of conduct, and 
trace the path of duty for their less enlightened contem- 
poraries, and, in fine, to elevate, strengthen, and dignify 
the moral and intellectual character of their species. 
If they failed to accomplish all that they aimed at, if 
they were in some instances imposed upon by the 
semblance of truth, and embraced the shadow for the 
substance, yet the nature of their inquiries proves the 
loftiness of their purpose, and their very errors may be- 
come sources of wisdom. The history of philosophy 
is the history of the human understanding, and it must 
be in the highest degree interesting and instructive to 
study the workings of the mind during the earlier stages 
of its development, and to contemplate the splendid 
achievements of genius during the period of its youthful 
vigor. What is there in the history of the intellect, to 
compare with its efforts to search out the character of 
the Deity without divine aid ? When, in the history of 
the world, has reason, without revelation, done as much 
to improve and refine the nature of man, as when Soc- 
rates taught moral truth, and Plato was revered as the 
oracle of more than human wisdom? 

In every department, then, of valuable knowledge, 
the cultivated mind will find much that is pleasing and 
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instructive in the productions of antiquity. If the his- 
tory of man in all his various relations, and the history 
of mind in the successive stages of its development; if 
the progress of society, and the influences under which 
it passes from barbarism to refinement, are profitable 
subjects of contemplation — if they are sources of useful 
knowledge, then are the works of the ancients fountains 
of wisdom. If the truest delineations of character, and 
the most faithful portraiture of the passions; if the in- 
most workings of the mind, the loftiest conceptions of 
the imagination, and the noblest efforts of unaided rea- 
son, are fitted to instruct and improve mankind, then 
indeed are the bequests of a Homer, a Sophocles, an 
Aristotle, and a Plato, in an eminent degree instructive 
and useful. 
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